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Samuel Hopkins Adams 





T= noted author, magazine writer and student of American affairs, 

is engaged in a careful survey of business conditions in the United 
States which forms the basis for a new, illuminating series of articles 
in Lesure’s WEEKLY, beginning in the current issue—December 31. 


This series is entitled: “BUCK UP, BUSINESS!” It will embody 
the conclusions reached by Mr. Adams as a result of his exhaustive 
analysis of various key industries and lines of trade. 


Mr. Adams has found sound reasons for optimism regarding the busi- 
ness outlook in the United States. This in itself is a message of pro- 
found importance to everyone who is concerned in the return of 
prosperity. For Mr. Adams is probably the last man in America to let 
mere enthusiasm disturb his footing. His first article, which appears 
in Lesuie’s for December 31, is entitled: “THE STAGE IS SET 
FOR BETTER THINGS.” 


This issue of December 31 is the New Year’s Number of LEs.ir’s 
WEEKLY and it is tuned to the keynote of optimism sounded in Mr. 
Adams’s article. For instance, Mr. Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, has contributed an 
inspiring creed for everyone who wants to hasten the return of good 
times. It is called: “Smile and the World Trades With You,” and 
it is worth cutting out and framing as a recipe for modern-day 
prosperity. 

Besides, Lesuie’s for December 31 is packed full of a wide variety of 
other notable articles and pictures that will interest and entertain you. 
Remember: It has returned to its pre-war price. Now—TO-DAY— 
you can buy 


Leslie’s Weekly at 10c a Copy 
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Mother—I’'m just a little bit worried about her, Joan. 


THE MODERN CHILD 


“Dorothy, are you taking your um- 
brella?” inquired a mother of her 
young daughter, as the latter was 
starting for school one cloudy morn- 
ing. 

“No, mother, I’m taking a chance,” 
replied the pert young miss. 


GETTING BACK 

“So you don’t like your new hat as 
well as you did when you tried it on 
in the store? This isn’t the first time 
you’ve done such a thing.” 

“I know it isn’t, dear. I don’t like 
you as well as I did when I married 
you.” 


She’s pretty, all right, but do you think she has style? 


THE AGES OF LOVE 


The little boy and girl were playing 
house—playing at love. 

The old couple held each other’s 
hands and dreamed of love. 

And the young couple who were just 
where love should have meant every- 
thing to them—dquarreled and parted. 
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NE of the things 


we should 
keep in mind 
at this New 


Year season is 
reform. A 
public official 
of Muscatine 
County, Iowa, 
in searching 
for old docu- 
ments has discovered the first 
records of the meetings of the 
county authorities. Among the 
first acts were the issuance of 
two licenses at $100 each. One 
was for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and the other was 
for the sale of clocks—wood or 
brass. 

This discovery calls sharp at- 
tention to something we have all 
overlooked. We have prohibited 
the sale of intoxicating liquors 
but we have neglected to pro- 
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TIMESERVERS 


By Ex..tis PARKER BUTLER 


hibit the sale of clocks. Yet the 
menace of clocks was recognized 
by the authorities of Muscatine 
County, Iowa, as long ago as 
1838, as being equal to that of 
intoxicating liquors. A move- 
ment to prohibit clocks should be 
started immediately. 

The clock is one of the greatest 
menaces we now have to face. 
The clock, wood or brass, marks 
time; it tells the hours. Have 
you ever stopped to think that 
every crime is committed at an 
hour and minute marked by the 
hand of some clock? Not until 
the hands of a clock marked six 
minutes past five did Henry P. 
Cutz murder his grandmother. 
Had there been no clocks in 
America no American clock 
would have marked six minutes 
past five and Henry P. Cutz could 
not have murdered his grand- 
mother. If there were no clocks 
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Let Us Also Prohibit ---- 


there could be no crime. Let us 
prohibit clocks. 

I call attention to the menace 
of industrial unrest. From de 
manding the eight-hour day the 
workers have come to demanding 
the seven-hour day, the six-hour 
day, the five-hour day. If this 
keeps on there will be a conflict 
between labor and capital that 
will make the World War look 
like a wet firecracker. It is all 
due to clocks. If there were no 
clocks there would be no hours. 
Friends and fellow-citizens, do 
you realize that? Let us prohibit 
clocks before it is too late and 
the world is in chaos! 

It is possible that we will meet 
with opposition in our fight to 
prohibit all clocks. If so, let us 
battle to prohibit the most deadly 
clocks first. Let us fight to pro- 
hibit that monster of iniquity, the 
nickel-plated brass alarm clock. 





“Somebody's 
Mother” 


Have you ever stopped to think 
that no man commits crime in his 
sleep? Have you ever stopped to 
think that alarm clocks are the 
great awakeners of men? I have 
gathered statistics that show that 
of 287,965 crimes committed in 
America last year 287,965 were 
done by men while awake. I 
hold the alarm clocks directly re- 
sponsible for all this crime. 

I look forward eagerly to the 
time when all clocks, sundials, 
hourglasses, watches and time- 
recording candles will be abol- 
ished. I demand the prohibition 
of wrist watches especially. 

The wrist watch, until the year 
1914, was undoubtedly responsi- 
ble for practically all the male 
effeminacy in America. After 
1914 the wrist watch dragged our 
youth into still greater hideous- 
ness. Almost immediately after 
buckling a wrist watch on his 
wrist the American youth became 
bloodthirsty, crossed the ocean 
and began to fight and kill. It 
must be evident to all that the 
World War was the direct result 
of the heinous watchmakers. Not 
satisfied with producing watches 
that dragged our youth down to 
effeminacy they created—for the 


sake of the dirty profits—wrist 
watches that turned our peaceful 
boys into bayonet jabbers. Let 
us prohibit all timepieces, my 
friends! 

Let me not mention here the 
dread work of the ankle watch. 
This is a subject not to be taken 
up in a respectable periodical, but 
I have with my own eyes seen 
girls—beautiful girls—who might 
have been safe in respectable 
homes, dragged on to the stages 
of public theaters and made to 
caper and dance by the watches 
strapped on their ankles. The 
subject is too delicate to carry 
further. 

Let us prohibit all timepieces. 
My friend, do you know that 
timepieces mark the hours, and 
that hours are what make days, 
and that days are what make 
years? Do you know that old 
age and decrepitude are the di- 
rect result of years? Let us pro- 
hibit clocks and there will be no 
more hours to make days to make 
years. 

Ponce de Leon, poor imbecile, 
sought a Fountain of Youth! We 
know now that youth cannot be 
given by a fountain. Youth is due 
to an absence of years in the hu- 
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man ego. Years can only be done 
away with by abolishing days; 
days can only be abolished by 
doing away with hours; hours 
can only be ended by prohibiting 
clocks. 

My friends, are you aware that 
as a master Time is an evil mon- 
ster? Who are his servants? 
Every convict is serving time. 
Nine out of ten politicians are 
timeservers. I have statistics to 
prove that before the invention 
of clocks there was not one con- 
vict in Sing Sing prison. I know 
one case—a most pathetic case— 
of a sailor ashore on leave. He 
loitered and when the time came 
for him to take his watch he took 
another man’s watch, including a 
gold chain and a charm contain- 
ing the tooth of an elk. He 
only wanted a good time, and 
he got it—two years and six 
months. 

I demand a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting clocks 
and I ask—I beg—every reader to 
write his senator and representa- 
tive demanding immediate action 
in Congress. If you do not 
know the name of your senator 
or representative write to Santa 
Claus. 
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The Same Old New 
By A. H. Folwell 

EW YEAR, is it? 

Same old stuff, it seems to me. 


Same old evils, same old rights, 
Same old quarrels, same old fights, 


Same old bonds and same old shares, 


Same old bulls and same old bears, 
Same old fevers, same old chills, 
Same old dope and same old pills, 
Same old grippe and same old flU— 
Gosh, what a gall to call it New! 


New Year, is it? Maybe so. 

I am from Missouri, though. 

Same old laughs and same old cry, 
Same old cost of living high, 

Same old handshakes, same old guff, 
Same old flimflam, same old bluff, 
Same old jokes and same old sobs, 
Same old income, same old jobs, 
Same old don’t and same old do— 
Gosh, what a gall to call it New! 


Well, let’s see. 


New Year, is it? On your way! 
Don’t spring stuff like that to-day. 
Same old sun and same old rain, 
Same old pleasure, same old pain, 
Same old ebb and same old flow, 
Same old games to cop the dough, 
Same old greengoods, same old sharks, 
Same old simps and same old marks, 
Same old false and same old true— 
Gosh, and they dare to call it New! 


TWISTED 


Crabshaw — The critics say your 
story of life in a small town is a won- 
derful delineation of character. 

Penfield—They must be wrong. Four 
different fellows out there claim to 
be the hero. 


FINAL SETTLEMENT 


Crawford—Naggsby and his wife 
have been holding a conference. 
Crabshaw—Yes, he’s agreed to a 


home-brew and hooch holiday if she’ll 
scrap the piano and phonograph. 
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JUST WHAT THEY WANTED 

Two commuters were coming to 
town one morning. “Say, Bill,” said 
one, “what's good to kill slugs? They 
are eating up all my radishes.” 

“Well,” said the other, “get a couple 
of bags of salt and sprinkle it between 
the rows.” 

The next morning the two met again. 

“How did the salt work?” Bill asked. 

“Why, you poor fish,” replied the 
other, “when I went out to look at 
the garden this morning, the slugs 
were pulling up the radishes, dipping 
them in the salt and eating them.” 


MICROMETER MEASUREMENTS 

A foreman told one of his men, who 
could not read, to get him the measure- 
ment of a piece of pipe needed to com- 
plete a line. 

On his return he said, 
how much does it take?” 

“As near as I could make out, it takes 
two lengths of this hammer handle, two 
bricks, and one tenpenny nail.” 


“Well, Tom, 





To Be Found Everywhere 
By Homer Croy 


HOME in these days of rush and 

hurry is getting to be just a 
sort of service station. About the 
only time members of the family come 
to it is when they want something— 
all except Mother; she runs the place, 
and so has to be there all the time. 
The difference between Mother and a 
good live manager is that the latter 
demands cash. 

About all that members of the family 
use home for is re-filling. When their 
tank is getting empty they drive in 
and expect Mother to get out the nozzle 
and begin cranking. They stretch 
their legs a bit and then, as she is 
finishing, come over and shake the last 
drop out of the hose; then climb in 
again. “Honk-honk,” goes their horn, 
and the only idea they have on their 
minds is the next traffic cop... mean- 
while Mother stands in the door 
watching them disappearing gaily down 
the line. 

Later, one by one, they come wheez- 
ing back for replenishing. Pa comes 
dashing in to have his carbon cleaned, 
Sister has broken down and has to be 
towed in for financial repairs, and 
Brother comes tooting in to have his 
bral:ebands tightened by a free meal. 
Mother oils them up with a dinner, 

















Tommy—Why do you call that “driv- : 


ing,” Pa? 





Officer (to burglar)—Now, remember 
wot ye say will be used as evidence 
against ye? 


oe! 
Vat. 
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The chronic borrower and the con- 
firmed tightwad have just been 
introduced. 


and they dash away to a movie. The 
charge she marks down in her Little 
Book cf Deferred Hope, and as the 
years go by she silently marks it off. 

After a time they come in, one by 
one, to park for the night. The next 
morning she fills them up again and 
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while she sits about 
getting things ready for any emergency 
calls. 

They will come; some one is sure, 
some place along the line, to come to 


off they go... 


grief. Then Mother sends out the 
wagon. When they are towed in she 
sets about getting them put back into 
shape as quickly as possible. They 
must not be disappointed. She must 


g’ be a good garage. 


BLIND LOVE 

A woman was being warned about 
her unfaithful husband in the first 
scene, and later she was shown regis- 
tering indifference. 

“That woman seems to be blind to 
the faults of her husband,” remarked 
a girl to her escort. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and just as 
deaf to the warnings of her friends.” 


KISMET PLUS— 

“Father, what is fate?” 

“It’s crossing Times Square three 
times a day for three years and then 
being run over by an ash wagon in 
White Plains.” 


A WISE INVESTMENT 
Is your doctor only allowed a cer- 
tain number of prescriptions under the 
new dry rules?” 
“Yes. But I hold an option on them 
all.” 





“Aw, Pa, won't ye take 
me to the movies?” 
“No — not. to-night. 
I’ve got indigestion.” 
“Can’t ye take it 





The Manufacturer—What a fine ad that would make for my new water-faucet! 
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What Is 


DaNGEROUS AGes By Rose Macaulay Boni and 


Liveright, NY 


EINRICH HEINE once re- 
H marked that a woman always 

had to have some man to con- 
fide in; when she was young it was a 
lover, when she was old, a priest. But 
that was several years ago. The lover 
still stands, but if we may believe Rose 
Macaulay, when the woman is elderly 
she now leans not on the priest but 


the psychoanalyst. At least, that’s 
what Mrs. Hilary did in “Dangerous 
Ages while her 


daughter was turn- 


Your Dangerous Age? 


By Wa ter PricHarD EaTon 


ALIAS THE LONE Wotr. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

HEW! When the movies break into 

print, they certainly keep things 
humming! We tagged the Lone Wolf 
through the first seventy-five pages, 
and in that time he had pushed a man 
off a precipice, had a terrible fight 
with another thug, rescued a beau- 
teous damsel (rich and titled, of 
course), encountered a motor full of 
suspicious characters, had a mysteri- 
ous landslide pushed over on him, had 





ing to a lover, and 
her granddaughter, 
too, provided the 
lover would con- 
sent to live with 
her without mar- 
riage. (Not being 
of the latest 
generation, he 
wouldn’t!) A rest- 
less lot the fe- 
males in this book. 
Great-grandma is 
the only calm and 
contented person 
in it—but she was & 
eighty-four, and 
free at last of sex 
and sensation. 
Didn’t somebody 
once write a book 
to show that the 
dangerous age for 
a female is forty? 
Miss Macaulay 
shows us females 
of twenty, thirty- 
six, forty-three, 
and sixty-four, all 
of whom appear 
to be in danger— 
either of sex or 
boredom or them- 
selves; except, as 
we have said, 
great-grandma. 
And one admires 
her placidity in an 
atmosphere of 
“danger” from 
which age isolates 
her. 

The morai ap- 
pears to be that 
the whole process 
of living is a darn‘ 


x 


dangerous job, ‘“Fiers 
especially for a i} 2 
female. At that, Ly 


most people don’t 
seem willing to 
give it up 
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another fight with three or four assas- 
sins, been rescued in turn by the 
aforesaid beauteous damsel, and when 
we left him was recuperating in her 
chateau in southern France, with the 
hint of a great jewel robbery still to 
come. 

But by this time we were even more 
exhausted than the Lone Wolf, so we 
just turned to the last page to make 
sure he got back the jewels and won 
the beauteous damsel. You guessed 
it—he did. 


West Broapway. By 
Nina Wilcox Putnam 
George H. Doran &Co 


EST Broad- 

way is New 
Yorks’ character- 
istically modest 
name for the 
transcontinental 
highway. Mrs, 
Putnam puts her 
story in the 
mouth of a flip 
movie actress who 
makes the trip 
by motor, and 
“discovers” Amer- 
ica in the process 
It is amusing for 
a while, but by 
the time the car 
has reached — St 
Louis you are 
weary of the 
slang, the bad 
grammar, and the 
often unsuccess- 
ful straining of 
the author to 
make her own 
comments on 
America sound as 
if a movie flapper 
could ever have 
written them. 
This Broadway 
*Liza is flabber- 
gasted by the 
Grand Canon, that 
place which one 
of F. P. A.’s con- 
tribs once said 
was specially de- 
signed to throw 
used safety razor 
blades into, Will 
somebody now 
write an “East 
Main Street,” in 
which a Minot, 
N. D., booster 
discovers bigger 
places than Minot? 
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TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


MARTIALLY SPEAKING 


Old George Simons lay very ill. 
During the sixty years of his life he 
had experienced three unhappy matri- 
monial adventures, the last of which 
was so stormy as to be common neigh- 
borhood gossip. 

The nurse handed his mail to him. 
One of the three letters—an adver- 
tisement from a department store— 
was addressed to his late wife. 

“Humph!” he grunted, tossing it 
over the foot of his bed toward a waste 
basket, “there’s an outfit that doesn’t 
know the war’s over!” 


A LETTER CHANGED 


She was a stenographer who would 
leave out sentences, paragraphs, too, 


when she couldn’t read the hiero- 
glyphics in her book during the two 
weeks that she lingered with an adver- 
tising agency. 

The head of the agency was away 
for a couple of days. A client tele- 
graphed that he was coming to the 
city. Would Mr. Williamson be in 
his office? The president’s secretary 
dictated a reply: “Sorry, Mr. William- 
son is away trap shooting, will return 
Thursday.” 

The telegram was dispatched. A 
duplicate of it was placed on the presi- 
dent’s desk to let him see that the 
client’s wire had been taken care of. 
This is what he read: -“Sorry. Mr. 
Williamson is away crap shooting. 
Will return Thursday.” 
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ISN’T IT TRUE? 

The Jones’s had bought a new rug, 
a bright, brilliant green. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry came to call and were 
voluble in their praise of it. 

The next morning little John Henry, 
aged four, appeared at the Jones’s 
front door and asked to see the new 
rug. Rather bewildered, but never 
theless flattered, that so small a boy 
should desire to admire her new pos- 
session, Mrs. Jones led him into the 
front room. 

John thrust his hands into his pock- 
ets, gravely walked about the room 
and critically surveyed the green cov- 
ering. “Huh,” he finally grunted, “it 
don’t make me sick!” 


GOT AN IDEA 


A young New York man was visited 
by his country father. As a special 
treat he piloted the old man to a 
lively cabaret. The fun was fast and 
furious, and culminated in a dancing 
girl act where toy balloons were 
thrown from the stage to the audience. 
The spectators batted them about, and 
finally one burst and covered the 
people in the vicinity with flour, and 
pandemonium reigned. Everybody 
tried to avoid the bursting balloons 
and to send them along to neighbors. 

After it was all over, the son, in 
an effort to find out how shocked the 
old man might be, asked: “Well, 
father, how did you like the balloon 
feature?” 

“All right as far as it went,” replied 
the old boy. “I’m figuring on work- 
ing the stunt out home at the next 
spelling bee, but I’m going to put 
sneeze powder in the balloons.” 


THE CHINAMAN’S RESPONSE 


The crew of a United States ship 
went ashore in a Chinese port to place 
a wreath upon the grave of a shipmate 
who had been buried there on a previ- 
ous trip. When the ceremony had 
been performed, and the men were 
getting ready to return to the ship, 
one of them saw a Chinaman placing 
a bow! of rice on another grave near 
by. 
“Hey, John, how long do you think 
it will be before your friend comes up 
to eat the rice?” he asked. 

“Alle same long time your fliend 
come up to smell flowers,” the Chink 
replied. 
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Making the Roads Easy 


By Watt Mason 


Decoration by RALPH BARTON 


PETER PURVIS has no bus 

J that he can call his own; 
@ yet he is such a lucky cuss 
he’s in a class alone. Car owners 
call at his abode and take him for 
a ride; they haul him up and down 
the road o’er all the countryside. 

Oh, other men may hit the pike 
until the cows go dry, but all his 
neighbors seem to like to haul this 
Purvis guy. 5 

I asked this Peter, man of brains, 
“Why don’t you own acar?” He 
said, ““My neighbors ali have wains, 
and that is better far; they buy the 
gas and oil and grease, pay all the 
bills, odsfish, and I have most abun- 
dant peace, and all the rides I wish. 
Why should I spend my hard-earned 
bones to buy a choo-choo car, when 
I can ride with Bijou Jones, who 
hauls me near and far? Why should 
I go in debt, I pray, to buy a whiz- 
whiz cart, when I can ride with 
Joseph Jay till his bus falls apart?” 

I said, “I do not understand just 
how you work your graft; men toil 
on foot throughout the land, I see 
them, fore and aft; yet no one offers 
them a ride, as they go drilling on, 
while you ride forth in pomp and 
pride—it’s queer, so help me John. 
Why do the chauffers stop their 
boats, inviting you to ride, while 
other men, who’ve lost their goats, 
are evermore denied?” 

“It is no mystery,” said Pete, “I 
have no lucky star; I merely make 
some comment sweet about the 
driver’s car. ‘Well, this is luxury,’ 
I say, when I have climbed aboard; 
‘I wish that I, some happy day, 
could such a car afford.’ I make a 
few remarks like that in grave and 
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and so I ride with 
Jinks and Pratt, and Smith and 
Brown and Jones. All drivers like 
to haul a man who talks along that 
line, who sings the praises of the 
van as something extra fine.” 

And this philosophy will 
wherever it is tried; the man who 
boosts your car of tin can always 
have a ride. 

But if you give a man a lift, and 
he begins to knock, and says your 
car’s a poor, cheap shift, next time 
you'll let him walk. 

We all would smooth the path we 
tread by saying pleasant things; 
I’m sure we never forge ahead by 
heaving caustic flings. This morn, 
I praised my neighbor’s cow, said 
she was fine as silk; and he is bring- 
ing me just now three quarts of 
kickless milk. I praised the tailor 
for his skill in making clothes for 
gents, and when I went to pay his 
bill he knocked off fifty cents. I 
say kind things to every lad, to 
every chap I know, and so, in all 
this widespread grad I think I have 
no foe. 

In younger days I was a fool who 
trained with flippant sparks, and I 
indulged in ridicule and venomous 
remarks. I jeered at all the vil- 
lage hicks, and likened them to 
cheese, and I was always dodging 
bricks and climbing poplar trees. 

But now I wear a trenchant smile 
that keeps my face ajar; and some- 
one, every little while, hands me a 
fresh cigar. The world has little 
of distress, and life is slick as 
grease; my ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all my paths are 
peace, 


earnest tones, 


win 














A Flapper’s Utopia 


By Hreywoop Broun 


HE motion picture producers who 

brought out “The Lotus Eater” 

have advanced the theory that a 
Utopia is a place with John Barrymore 
in it. Certain portions of all the audi- 
ences who see the picture are going to 
give the heartiest of assent. As a matinee 
idol Mr. Barrymore has had a long 
reign, but in the present picture he 
pours. He enters his profile into com- 
petition with all the loveliest aspects of 
tropic scenery and wins in straight sets. 
He is able to make palm trees look like 
props and the Pacific appear to be 
merely a backdrop which has curled 
around behind him to get into the pic- 
ture. Even when silhouetted into a 
scene of dawn we rather expect that 
some of the flappers will be moved to 
ask, “Which is the sun and which is 
Mr. Barrymore?” 

It cannot be said that all this has 
been achieved without effort. Barry- 
more has his better side and he keeps it 
toward the camera. Seldom. does he 
show you more than half a Barrymore, 
for he edges through the picture like a 
beautiful paper knife. 

However, “The Lotus Eater” has not 
rested its case for an Utopia solely 
upon the profile of the star. There are 
other attractions in the little Pacific 
island in the picture where everybody 
is happy. The bar is long and always 
open and there is no charge. Meals at 
the marvelous restaurant are free. All 
the young women of the colony are 
beautiful and kindly, and emancipated. 
There are no newspapers, automobiles 
or policemen. 


But the film fails to throw any light 

on the most important question of 
all. No evidence is offered as to 
whether there are clocks or watches in 
the island. An Utopia should never be 
with them. Once the element of time 
is allowed to creep in, perfection must 
of necessity be limited and curtailed. 
Watches imply set functions and engage- 
ments. Time is the curse which was 
placed upon Adam and Eve when they 
were banished from the Garden of 
Eden, the first and the greatest of 
Utopias. It is not generally known that 
as Eve left her home she found upon 
her arm a wrist watch. It was a 
damnation much more drastic than the 


brand of Cain. We know that an angel 
with a flaming sword was placed at the 
gateway of the Garden to prevent the 
return of Eve, but this precaution was 
quite unnecessary. Once equipped with 
a watch she must have realized that she 
would never have time enough to make 
the journey. 

Out in the world of harsh realities 
Eve began to introduce system into the 
lives of herself and Adam. You re- 
member that it was not until the expul- 
sion that man and woman thought of 
the necessity of wearing clothes. A 
little later the practice of dressing for 
dinner began. With the aid of her 
watch Eve made the meal a fixed point 
in the day. It came every evening at 
precisely eight o’clock and Adam had 
to eat it then or not at all. The more 
primitive and pleasing practice of din- 
ing only when, and if, you felt like it, 
was abandoned. It was about this time 
that indigestion came into the world. 
Adam regretted it, but Eve was rather 
thrilled. Illness gave her an opportun- 
ity to bring schedule even more fully 
into the life of her husband by provid- 
ing certain remedies to be taken three 
times every hour. 

But there were no remedies to stave 
off getting old, and because minutes and 
seconds and hours had come into the 
world the years followed. They fell 
upon Adam and Eve presently and they 
died. It all came from the unfortunate 
eating of the apple upon the tree of 
knowledge. No sooner had Eve taken 
the first bite than she learned to tell 
time. 


‘THE preliminary step, therefore, to- 

ward the creation of an Utopia 
should be the scrapping of all watches, 
clocks and sundials. Indeed there would 
have to be a law to prevent people from 
looking up into the sky and guessing 
at twelve o’clock. Sign-posts ought to 
come down next. Why should anybody 
want to go any place in particular in an 
Utopia? All walks would be pleasant 
and the true Utopian would be a man 
without a destination. Being without 
an objective, he would never have to 
stop. Accomplishment could not mar 
and end his wanderings. There would 
be no necessity for going home, because 
in Utopia every house would be a home. 
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The wanderer could turn into any gate 
and, unless there was another wanderer 
ahead of him, settle down as long as it 
pleased him. 

We assume that there would be no 
money in Utopia. It is left out of all 
the schemes for perfect states and yet 
the difficulties of doing without it are 
obvious. Abolishing wealth and pov- 
erty and all that is fine but without 
money just how are you going to organ- 
ize anything interesting in the way of 
bridge or poker? A game played for 
pink shells or spring flowers would 
grow a little deadly. “Just one more 
round,” would be without appeal after 
an evening of, “I raise you two pansies,” 
and, “I see your pansies and tap you 
for that bunch of nasturtiums.” 

I? IS these very imperfections in 

perfection which furnish the plot of 
“The Lotus Eater.” Jacques Lenoi, the 
hero of the film, grows lonely at last for 
New York, even if it is not quite 
Utopian, and leaves the blessed Pacific 
island for Manhattan. He has the mis- 
fortune to arrive in a blizzard and to 
find that his wife is not true to him. 
Annoyed, he leaves our city and returns 
to communism. Of course, a certain 
patience is required of the city dweller 
He must not lose his temper over pass- 
ing worries. Without this self-control 
he is good for nothing except Utopias. 
The one pictured in “The Lotus Eater” 
is beautiful and amusing, but of course 
it isn’t like New York. The film itself 
is among the very best of the season. 
It is a mixture of everything and not 
all its elements are good, but its few 
weaknesses only serve to emphasize its 
virtues. It is, then, not Utopian, but 
just human and delightful. 





A WINTER’S TALE 
By Mrs. Shaky Spare 


‘THERE'S nothing so manifest, so 
absolutely true, so hard to believe 
by the inexperienced, so frequently 
tried and so often proven by so many 
millions in divers sections of the coun- 
try as the fact that one log of wood 
alone won’t burn in a wood-stove. 

Like love or a game, a trade or 
a quarrel it takes two, sometimes 
three, to cause a pleasant continuation 
of the first combustion. 








a 


Colleen Moore is > is = Ps tec oes 
a lovely blossom As = “ he” = eb he Eee hie 
. “< “ ‘A ¥ a ° . , es S693 . = + 
in “The Lotus 4 es | ihe oS eae ata 
Eater. i! cc Ay John Barrymore is at his best in “The Lotus 
Eater,” one of the big successes of an imporiant 
motion picture season. 


No more roman- 
tic figure has 
been seen on the 
screen since 
Romeo Montague 
won the plaudits 
of early Italian 
fans 


Barry and Barrymore are more or 
less capable of arousing your deepest 
sympathies. 




















“What are you going to give up for New Year’s, Fred?” 


“About two hundred for that new gown!” 


PANDORICAL 
HAT troubles we’d have 
If there really were elves 
To whisper to others 
What we say to ourselves! 


WASTED ENERGY 
Chauffeur Harry—Let’s hold up that 
week-end party. 
Strong-arm Mike—What’s the use? 
Mrs. Skinnem always trims her guests 
at bridge. 


Out o’ Luck 
By C. K. Mead 


I NEVER seem to be in luck 
In everything I’ve blund’red; 
I bought a motor car—I’m stuck, 
The price just dropped five hundred. 
It’s theft insured for what it cost, 
It has no lock to bind it— 
I leave it where it should get lost, 
Then, darn it, go and find it! 
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A SECOND CHANCE 

“Do I understand you to say that you 
will sell this seven hundred dollar din- 
ing room set on the installment plan 
for only five dollars down and three 
dollars a week?” 

“That’s the offer.” 

“Why, man, by the time it was paid 
for it would be old and worn out.” 

“Yes, I know. But then you could 
sell it for a genuine antique!” 











Knight-errant—Fly, my lady! I 
will engage yon beast, but I have 
nothing but a safety-razor. 


IF THERE HAD BEEN CENSORS— 


“Come on now, get some clothes on and beat it— 
we're goin’ to close this dump!” 


x 





ed 
Sane 


The way of a man with a maid. 













ARTIST PAUL REILLY 
Renders 


“THE WEARING OF THE GRIN” 


Future Business Man—Say, mister, 
can’t you draw me a little bigger and 
pay me more? 




























Golfer—Confound it! 
I lost my last ball and— 


Opportunity — Here comes 
another man’s ball. 


now I'll have to quit and 
go home! 
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ITTING before the performance 

of Mr. William Gillette in the 

concoction of arch nonsense called 
“The Dream Maker,” one is reminded 
again of the great charm that so often 
reposes in what is, critically, bad act- 
ing. This Gillette, by any sound 
standards, is a mere trickster of acting; 
yet there are few to deny that, for all 
his low estate as a histrionic artist, he 
is one of the most thoroughly engaging 
performers on our stage. 

And what is the secret of the para- 
dox? The secret, very simply, is that 
bad acting often enchants by virtue of 
its very artlessness, where highly pro- 
ficient acting leaves one cold. Acting 
that lacks sound artistic design is, in 
this, much like some ugly old easy 
chair. It has much of the cozy 
ease and agreeable friendliness that a 
beautiful, stiff Sheraton lacks. 

If acting is an art at all, it is the 
baby art. And, like a baby, sophisti- 
cation is, or should be, relevantly a 
stranger to it. Acting that is polished 
to the last degree is like a butler— 
distinguishedly lifeless. Mankind is 
itself a bad and fitful actor. Imita- 
tions of mankind upon the stage should 
have all of mankind’s flaws, weak- 
nesses, crudities and mistakes. Gil- 
lette commits a hundred sins against 
histrionic art in every one of his per- 
formances. Walter Hampden, to take 
a single example, commits not a tenth 
that number. Yet Gillette is ten 
times as pleasing an actor to watch. 
His monotonous voice has thrice the 
captivating quality of the fluid voices 
of a dozen Robert Edesons; his single 
awkward gesture six times the elo- 
quence of the studied gestures of all 
the John Masons who ever tortured the 
public eye. 


(CZ TLLETTE, however, is not the only 

bad actor whose very badness is 
refractorily fascinating. Cyril Keight- 
ley is another; Eric Maturin (whom 
we haven't laid eyes on since “Mid- 
Channel”) is another; and Reginald 
Barlow is still another. Dismiss from 
your thoughts, please, any notion that 
what I am saying here is an attempt at 
left-handed smartness. I mean seri- 
ously that these men are exceptionally 
effective actors because of their artis- 
tic guilt rather than in spite of it. 
They are, from the standpoint of pene- 
trating criticism, not ranking actors, 
but they are actors who get illusion 
out of one as colleagues twice as pro- 
ficient cannot. Where an artistically 


By Georce JEAN NATHAN 


cruder actor than Lowell Sherman; yet 
where, in certain rdles, one more 
peculiarly productive of results? Or, 
again, take such performers as Charles 
Cherry, Harry Mestayer, John Miltern, 
Kenneth Douglas, John Westley, James 
Rennie and Frank Sheridan. Surely 
it would be a schoolboy of a critic 
who would be so rash as to say that 
any of these are first-rate actors or— 
some of them — even second-rate 
actors. Yet surely it would be an 
old fogy of a critic who would not be 
so rash as to admit that they very 
often are doubly as effective as actors 
of vastly more finish and position. 


UST as there is sometimes in a per- 

formance of amateurs a winning 
quality that one doesn’t find in a per- 
formance of professionals, so is there 
sometimes in a crude professional 
performance a winning quality that one 
doesn’t find in a suave professional 
performance. To quote the old say- 
ing: It may not be art, but it’s life. 
Our tastes and prejudices are stub- 
bornly built that way. We—or at 
least those of us who are not given 
overly to critical affectation—have to 
admit that lack of sound merit is 
occasionally even more beguiling than 
sound merit. A perfectly rudimentary 
and untutored acting performance like 
that of little Miss Faire Binney in 
the late lamented dose of trash called 
“The Teaser” thus proves twice as re- 
freshing as would the performance of 
another actress of double Miss Bin- 
ney’s technical skill. Again, such a 
performance as that of Frank Shannon 
in “Anna Christie,” certainly one full 
of technical flaws, proves twice as 
felicitous as would one by an actor 
like Brandon Tynan, who is possessed 
of a greatly superior technical equip- 
ment. The positive charm of bad act- 
ting may readily be detected in the 
instance of such a performance as is 
often given by the veteran, William 
H. Thompson. There is to this actor’s 
bad acting a quality paradoxically so 
fetching and altogether engaging that 
he dominates ‘the stage even on such 
occasions as it is-simultaneously occu- 
pied by actors much better than him- 
self. This phenomenon is often 
ascribed idiotically to what is termed 
personality. But personality, in the 
sense that the word is thus used, has— 
unless I am very much in error—little 
or nothing to do with the case. I 
have seen Thompson on a stage with 
actors admitted to have personalities 
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of double the voltage of his own (and 
possessed of double his technical re- 
source), yet the old fellow has 
promptly won away from them the eye 
and ear and heart of his audience. 


PERSONALITY is a word employed 

by critics to conceal their failure 
to penetrate certain evasive paradoxes 
of acting. Surely Lou Tellegen has 
personality, but does it ever avail him 
anything when he is on the stage, 
whether in a company of good actors 
or bad? Russ Whytal has personal- 
ity, and so has Robert Warwick, and 
what does it profit them? No, the 
charm that often inheres in bad act- 
ing has very little to do with the 
personality of the actor. Take, for 
example, the case of John Flood. 
Flood has scarcely any of this so-called 
personality; he is a bad actor; yet he 
is more effective nine times out of ten 
than any other actor with personality 
and sound histrionic ability would be 
in the same réles. The same thing 
holds true of such actors as Joseph 
Kilgour, and, one might even go so 
far as to say, Douglas Wood. 


ACTING, in good truth, is a chame- 

leon ever beset by the intricate 
plaids of its spectators’ tastes, idiosyn- 
cracies and temperaments. Its colors 
change constantly, even though its 
fundamental shade may be blue—very. 
If fifty thousand people consider 
Robert B. Mantell the greatest Shakes- 
pearean actor who was ever born in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, on February 7, 
1854, fifty thousand others consider 
him the worst. And if, on the other 
hand, one hundred thousand persons 
think that Duse is the greatest actress 
of our time, there are a great many 
who think her nothing of the sort. 
Acting always rebelliously reminds me 
of lernon meringue: you like it if it 
agrees with you, and don’t like it if 
it doesn’t—and it is comparatively just 
as much art. Personally, give me 
William Gillette, the bad actor, and 
you may have all the good actors like 
Pedro de Cordoba that you can lay 
your hands on. I once wrote of Ed 
Howe that his peculiar agreeableness 
as a surveyor of the human comedy 
lay in the fact that he possessed all 
the virtues and all the defects of one’s 
own father. The peculiar agreeable- 
ness of such an actor as Gillette per- 
haps lies in the fact that he acts pub- 
licly with all the artistic crudity that 
the rest of us act privately. 











At the Green- 
wich Village 
Follies 

Polly Platt 

Of Folly fame 

Is a foxy 

Little dame. 

Sings and very 

Nimbly dances, 

Knocks ’em 
over 

With her 
glances. 


Photo by ABBE 


At the Greenwich Village 
Follies 
Graceful little Grace Bizet, 
Tell us how you dance that 
way? 


Photo by 
ABBE 


Photo by Ira L. HILt. 


At “Good Morning, 
Dearie” 
Here is Miss 
Eleanor Hughes, 
The surest of cures 

for the blues. 


<BR 
Photo by ABBE. Photo by FLoyp. 
Here is Grace Bizet again, At the Capitol Theatre 


Dancing on the hearts of men. Little Mlle. Gambarelli 
Scandals like a mould of jelly. 








LOSSOM TIME, one of the 
musical hits of Broadway's 
Fall season (and surelyit has been 
a season of hard falls), is the 
story of the love of Franz Schu- 
bert, the composer. How true it 
may be to actual life, we don’t know. 

But it sounds true and, while it makes 
you darned sorry for Franz, it leaves 
you perfectly willing that he should 
have been treated so rough, if that 
were necessary to fire the spark of 
his inspiration. 

As the story is unfolded in song, 
you'll joyfully recognize Schubert’s 
“Serenade,” his “Unfinished Sym- 
phony,” as a waltz refrain running 
through the entire piece and half-a- 
dozen of his love songs. 

Adapted by Dorothy Donnelly from 
the original by A. M. Willner and H. 
Reichert; music by Franz Schubert, 
himself; additional numbers by Sig- 
mund Romberg and H. Berte. It’s a 
good job. 


The Line of Least Resistance 
By Katherine Negley 


INCENT wanted fame more than 
anything else when he was a 
young man, and he bent all his energies 
to attaining it; but though it came to 
many of his friends, it passed him by. 
Later, he thought that, after all, he 
would rather have money, for money 
could buy almost anything, but every 
venture that promised success turned 
out to be a failure. He became some- 








what bitter, for money seemed to come 
of itself to others. 

He had many friends who held cor- 
porations, cities, and in some cases al- 
most the country, in their power. He 
looked on in envy, for though he tried 
with every power within him, he could 
not make others follow, and his friends 
seemed to do it easily and naturally. 

He hated women. But they fol- 
lowed him around. Everywhere he 
went some woman was sure to dog 
his footsteps. 
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ETHEL BRANDEN 







Bressom TIME is one of 
those musical gems that 
flashes forth at intervals of 
years and gives us joyful re- 
frains to hum, whistle and 
sing as we go on the day’s 
rounds, or to inspire our 
pianos or phonographs in our 
leisure hours. 

Ted Lewis will not need to 
point out to us the source of 
“Blossom Time’s” inspiring 
refrains, for the producers 
proudly acclaim the fact that 
all its melodies are purely 
those of Franz Schubert—or 
the essence of his genius, 
jazzed up a bit. 

Though you may resent the 
intrusion of the vaudeville 
stunt from time to time, still, 
as a whole, you'll surely find 
“Blossom Time” clean, sweet 
and melodious, quite worth see- 
ing—decidedly worth hearing. 


And all the other men, who had won 
other things in life, looked on in envy 
at the ease with which he won them. 


FEMINISM 


Jane had absorbed the feministic 
ideas of her mother more thoroughly 
than she had any religious teaching, 
and at the age of five remarked: 
“Mother, I don’t think it’s fair to give 
Mary and Joseph a little boy every 
Christmas. I think it’s time they gave 
them a little girl.” 
















N the cast of “Blossom Time” you 
= will find one very old friend in Wil- 
liam Danforth, of “Mikado” days, and 
a number of newcomers whom you will 
be glad to number among your pleasant 
acquaintances. 

Bertram Peacock, as Franz Schubert 
himself, plays his part in a restrained, 


sincere, convincing way that you'll 
enjoy. And he sings his part deli- 
ciously. 


Olga Cook, the lady of his love, is 
quite lovable, though she does go a 
little wild at times. 

Howard Marsh sings his love songs 
with passionate yearning, but you 
wonder why Olga Cook picks him in 
preference to Franz Schubert—another 
one of those idiosyncrasies of women. 

In fact, you’ll like the whole cast, the 
story, the setting, but far above all— 
the music. 

“Blossom Time” is a refreshing treat 
in these days of jazz, a timely reminder 
that, after all, old friends are best in 
music just as in everything else. 


HIS PREROGATIVE 
The Encored Bride—If you don’t 
quit kicking my children around, I'll 
divorce you. 
Second Hubby—Didn’t I get those 
kids to boot? 


SOME JOB 
“Do you think the Disarmament Con- 
ference will arrive at anything de- 
finite?” 
“I’m afraid not. The authorities 
can’t even make the gunmen disarm.” 


IVAN SERVAIS 


WILLIAM DANFORTH 


Those Who Are Awake 
To-night 
By Marie Ellyson 
HE Police, the Dolls, the Revelers, 
The Sick. and the Anguished and 
the Tempest-tossed, 


The very Happy,” 
The Star-gazer and his friend, the 


Owl, 
The Old Miser and the Older Lust, 
The Watch and-the Clock, 
Ali: Baba, also, and 
The Forty Hundred Thousand Thieves. 
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ZOE BARNETT 





SUSPICIOUS 
Alice—Mrs. North and Mrs. West 
are so extremely polite to each other! 
Virginia—What have they quarreled 
about? 


REAL MOONSHINE 
First Motorist—I had a drink of 
real moonshine the other day. 
Second Motorist—How was it? 
“T find that I can get about the same 
result if I kiss a spark-plug when my 
motor is running.” 














EDITORIAL 


By Witittam ALLEN WHITE 


IN WHICH WE “RING IN THE NEW!” 


NE of the hardest tasks set 
for man is to find progress in 
change. Nomenclature fools 

us. “Modern Improvements” 
sometimes improve nothing. 
We go from cabs to trolleys, 
and from trolleys to automo- 
biles, and from taxis to wings, 
gaining speed—but what good 
does it do us? We change from 
cruse to candle, and from candle 
to lamp, and from lamp to gas 
jet, and from jet to bulb—and what do we see that 
was denied to our forebears? 

We pass from theocracy or despotism to im- 
perialism, back to feudalism, on to constitutional 
monarchy, beyond to republicanism and thence to 
democracy—to the primary, the initiative and ref- 
erendum and recall, and so to government of Hearst 
or his equivalent; and—well, what about it? Is 
there any great reason for calling out the Silver 
Cornet Band, the Militia, and the Fire Department, 
to celebrate the performance? 

We take the whiskers off the Deity, pull Him 
down from the police court bench, disrobe the 
priest, and in compensation we impersonalize God 
in the spirit that moves in our hearts working out 
the strange earthly destiny of the race. But what 
we have done in fact is to take fear out of the 
servile heart and to make it a ruthless anarchist, 
while the master mind has taken unto itself the 
duties of Omniscience which once were God’s; so 
our master minds try to play Providence in a 
muddled world—usually making a bad fist of it. 
Nothing is easier than to “Ring out the old, and 
ring in the new.” But we often fail to realize 
that mere bell-ringing avails nothing. We begin 
to make over a world with guns and gas and 
murderous steel devices of hate and greed and fear. 
We blow ten million souls unto Eternity, and crip- 
ple ten million bodies. Then at the end of the 
nightmare, we see the Goddess of Peace and Good 
Will about to abide with us. And suddenly, in 
what should be a new day in a new and lovely 
world, we wake up, saying, “Good Morning, 
Dearie,” only to find that the Goddess is a shriveled 
old hag, with hate in her features and lust on her 
lips, and the sorrows of the lost and damned in her 
dull eyes. And yet— 

Progress is the surest thing in the world! But 
one cannot sight across a calendar leaf, nor a year 
post, and see it. Even decades are deceptive as 
gauges of progress. Centuries are fairly depend- 
able as measuring posts in the fast moving currents 
of this new era. But the Hebrew poet was correct 
in his optimism when he declared that “A thou- 
sand years arc but as a watch in the night!” It 
takes so long to get an invention or a discovery 
or an idea institutionalized! A man learns slowly; 
his neighbors tediously; and his generation only 
partially. Death moves faster than the teacher. 









Then it all has to be done over again! 
Humanity, just now, is suffering from a spiritual 
congestion, as the result of trying to institutional- 
ize steam—to distribute its blessing fairly among 
owners, laborers and consumers; to adjust it to 


politics, religion, trade, and the fireside. Steam, 
and its by-product electricity, have given the world 
an ungodly headache. As fast as a class or country 
get steam fairly well democratized and assimilated, 
along comes another generation, or a submerged 
class, or a hegira from the homes of the backward 
peoples, or some social upheaval like the war, and 
untold millions have to take steam anew, and make 
it an institution in their hearts and minds. So the 
decades merge into generations, and the generations 
into centuries, and centuries begin to pile up into 
an epoch—and still steam comes hissing like an 
untrapped dragon across a terrified world. The 
lever must have made some such madness as steam 
is making; also the wheel and the alphabet; and 
bronze and iron and gold, brought their anxious 
watches in the night! But as these machines of 
men passed into common use and into ownership 
based upon the common good, they ceased to 
trouble man. That is to say, when men quit using 
them for selfish purposes, and made them imple- 
ments of brotherhood, passing them into such a 
public service as must have taught wise men the 
Golden Rule, and made one Seer die for it—then 
that particular tool of man became humanity’s! 
In gaining use of any tool, man is made stronger, 
wiser, braver, kinder, and so progress comes. 

We are as brave as we need be now, and as 
strong; what we lack is kindly wisdom. That great 
gift that is man’s heart’s desire! 

About all we can do on this Happy New Year’s 
Day of 1922 is to learn to labor and to wait, and 
to know with all earnestness that the happiness of 
the year will depend upon what each of us does, 
with head, or heart, or hand, or vote, or voice, or 
fervent hope, to mitigate the pain that millions 
must feel, the injustice they must suffer, the travail 
they must endure, to realize the vision deep in the 
heart of this Era! After that, we may as well 
enjoy the dance! It’s a wonderful show! 


A NEW SOURCE OF MIRTH 


HE sad old earth must borrow its 
mirth, said Ella Wheeler forty 
years ago, and to-day no place is 
offering pure mirth and undefiled, 
at such advantageous rates, as the 
esteemed New York Times. 

Whenever our festive contem- 

~y porary considers the legislative 

; branch of the American Govern- 

ment, the Times has conniptions. 

The so-called agrarian block, a 

group of senators and representatives from the 

West and South, have combined to take control of 

the Congress out of the hands of the leadership 

of the Republican party in the East and New Eng- 
land. This being theoretically a tree country, it 
would seem that the West and South have the 

same royal American right to combine and make a 

majority that the East and North have. But, no; 

listen to this from a recent Times dispatch: 





Militant progressivism is in control in Congress and the 
Republican party is without direction in its most important 
legislative policies, tax and tariff matters. President 
Harding even has lost prestige of holding in line the Re- 
publican majority in the House. 














And so on. Back we go to Armageddon, “where 
we used to be so happy and so pore!” What did it 
avail Col. George Harvey to name a president, and 
the willing workers of Wall Street to elect him 
—what, save a joyful job for George Harvey? The 
elaborate fake issue of the League of Nations is 
forgotten, and we are headed pell-mell for the 
League. And with government wrested from the 
sacred hands of Penrose, Lodge and Moses, and 
turned over to Borah, Kenyon, LaFollette and Pat 
Harrison, why should not the New York Times 
borrow Freedom’s famous Kosciusko yodle? Your 
reactionary, rolling the unsteady rock of progress 
up the long hill of conservatism, had nothing in the 
way of grief upon Prometheus. The vaudeville of 
life presents no more side-splitting stunt. Get your 
ticket for the big show of 1923, when the 50 per cent 
inheritance taxes on $50,000,000 fortunes comes up. 
The Times’ spasms then will be worth all they cost. 


“WHEN THE MISTS HAVE CLEARED AWAY” 


HE Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 

ment has been frying in its own fat for nearly 

two months now, and with all the open sessions 
and communiques and in spite of the daily inter- 
views with reporters the people are confused as to 
what has happened. There has been a flood of pub- 
licity but little news. The publicity has not been 
intelligently interpreted; partly because the re- 
porters did not understand it, and somewhat because 
the publicity was delivered cryptically. The re- 
porters were not supposed to understand it. Big 
things have been going on behind the scenes— 
behind the scenes of lingual differences,° racial 
aims, national temperaments. Half a score of veils 
have concealed the truth—some immovable veils; 
but the big black blanket of diplomacy has cur- 
tailed everything. By midwinter the blanket will 
come down and we shall “know as we are known.” 
And “there'll be something doing in the good old 


” 


summer time! 
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THE BIG NEWS 


HE white race is in a bad way. The thing called 
‘| crea has got the white race fairly sewed up in 
asack. For we have borrowed more than we can 
pay and more than our children are disposed to pay. 
Interest and taxes are the white man’s burden. He 
has been on one grand spree buying all manner of 
gaudy luxurious baubles, throwing bonds and mort- 
gages and bills payable about like confetti: pasted 
on his feverish brow he has displayed the motto, 
“Ain't it grand to be bug house!” and he has been 
having the time of his young life with wine, women 
and song, wars, looting and booms. And now the 
white man sits amid a swirling civilization which 
threatens to pass with the dawn of a new day and 
across this cold gray dawn he chatters to the grin- 
ning sinister face peering out of the dusk, “check 
your gun at the door.” And one of the white man’s 
troubles is that he has too many little gatlins con- 
cealed in his own clothes—the right to strike, for 
instance; the royal American privilege of the lock- 
out, for another instance; the blessed privilege of 
hiring industrial spies, for still another; and the 
ugly habit of calling out troops to fight private in- 
dustrial wars. Until we give a man a right to his 
job, something like a property right, and then affect 
the job with a public interest and require capital 
and labor to function for the public good we shall 
have no great results from military disarmament. 
Force—the strike or the lockout—is just as wicked 
and wasteful in the arbitraments of industry as war 
is wicked and wasteful as a tribunal in international 
disputes. And while we are planning for a shell- 
pink millennium among nations why not take inter- 
locking directories, in which we find amalgamated, 
associated and combined capital, by the slack of its 
suitable gray trousers and grab union labor by the 
scruff of the neck and tell them both the news about 
Christ on the mountain. It’s important news and 
also true. The public surely has some rights which 
warring industry is bound to respect. 








“The lips that touch liquor shall never touch mine. 
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WAS 
HE DRUNK? 


Standing on 
the slippery 
pavement of a 
smal! Southern 
town one rainy 
night, like 
sailors on a 
reeling deck, 
they were dis- 
cussing a member of their party 
who had had to retire from the scene 
of action. 

The principal speaker in the group 
appeared to be having some difficulty 
in keeping his footing on the swaying 
pavement. The buildings on either 
side bowed and rocked. The tele- 
phone poles did some sort of contor- 
tionist stunt, and even his voice was 
a bit thick. 

“Where's Sam?” another member of 
the group asked him. 

“We took him home,” the first 
speaker informed him between hic- 





coughs. 
“Was he drunk?” 
“Drunk? It took three of us to 


get his hat in the car.” 


PLAYING SAFE 


In spite of repeated warnings from 
his father, little Bobby persisted in 
driving nails into blocks and boards. 
He had arrived at the play-at-carpenter 
stage. 

One morning dad heard the familiar 
pounding, and looking out he saw 
Bobby busily banging away—his little 
sister Mary down beside him, appar- 
ently looking on. 

“Haven't I told you, Bobby, that you 
will mash your fingers if you drive 
nails?” the father asked. 

“Yes, I know, dad, but Mary’s hold- 
ing the nail.” 


NO WATER THERE 


A large sporting - goods concern 
shipped to one of its customers in the 
country a water polo ball. In the 
course of a week or ten days the ball 
was returned with the following note: 
“We are returning for credit one water 
polo ball shipped us recently. The 
customer for whom we ordered this 
ball is dead, and where he has gone 
there ain’t no water.” 


best. All others at regular rates. 






TORIES TO TELL 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 
Original, unpublished humorous stories are desired. 


JUST LUCK 

Bobby had prayed for a little brother 
and was very much disappointed when 
a sister came instead, but the nurse 
explained there were four babies born 
in the hospital that day, and they were 
all boys. The next day he was some- 
what reconciled, and asked the nurse* 

“Well, how are they running to- 
day?” 





First Prize 


A DIFFERENCE EXPLAINED 


Two darkey boys in a Southern 
city met on the street, each wear- 
ing anew suit. One asked: “Nig- 
ger, how much do they set you 
bask for dem clo’s?” 

“Fo’ty dollahs,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“Fo’ty dollahs?” 

“Yes, sah; fo’ty dollahs.” 

“Look at me,” said the first. 
“T’se got on a suit w’at’s mos’ 
perzactly like yourn, and I don’t 
pay but ten dollahs fuh mine. 
Somebody shore flimflammed you.” 

The possessor of the forty dol- 
lar suit took hold of one of the 
coat sleeves of the ten dollar suit 
and pulled on it. It stretched. 
Then straightening up he said: 
“See here, boy, the fust big rain 
yo’ gets ketched out in dat coat 
of yourn is gwine to say, ‘Good- 
bye, nigger, fom now on Ise 
gwine be yo’ vest’!” 











Second Prize 


A PROPHECY 


A farmer in the cotton belt of South 
Carolina was motoring along at a 
lively clip in his four-thousand dollar 
touring car, and as he turned into his 
private drive-way that leads up to his 
sumptuous home a boll weevil hopped 
up on his shoulder and said, “Let me 
drive a little.” 

“No!” 

“Aw, come on. Let me drive!” re- 
peated the boll weevil. 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Might as well let me drive your 
old car,” retorted the boll weevil, 
“cause I’m going to take it, anyhow, 
next year.” 
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UNFOUNDED FEAR 


He was a citizen highly esteemed 
The doctors had arrived to perform 
a minor operation in his home. He 
feared the neighbors might not under- 
stand, should his wife make undue 
noise while under the influence of the 
anesthetic. for she was a woman who 
never kept still 

“Mrs. Mullen, if you hear my wife 
scream, don’t be alarmed; the doctors 
are administering ether,” he said to a 
neighbor, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow as he stood on the front 
porch. 

“Is that so? I would not have 
called the police anyway,” she replied 
sweetly, “for I would not suppose the 
Assistant Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections would beat his wife.” 
And she continued gathering roses. 


THE MISSING CHICKEN 


A popular Oklahoma city salesman 
recently married, and was accompanied 
by his wife as he entered the dining 
room of a Texas hotel famed for its 
excellent cuisine. His order was 
served promptly, but the fried chicken 
he had been telling his wife so much 
about was not in evidence. 

“Where is my chicken?” he asked 
somewhat irritably. 

The dusky waiter, leaning over and 
bringing his mouth in close proximity 
to the salesman’s ear, replied: 

“Ef youse mean de li’l gal with blue 
eyes an’ fluffy hair, she doan’ wo’k heah 


” 


no mo’. 
SELF-SUPPORTING 


An attorney of Los Angeles adver- 
tised for a chauffeur. Some twenty- 
odd responded and were being ques- 
tioned as to qualifications, efficiency 
and whether married or single. Fi- 
nally, turning 
to a negro 
chap, he said: 

“How about 
you, George; 
are you mar- 
ried?” 

Quickly the 
negro respond- 
ed: 

“Naw - sir, 
boss, naw-sir. 
Ah makes mah 


’” 


own livin’, 
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WITS 


Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 


BUT NOW! 
- days of old 
When knights were bold 
Great men there were, and daring; 
They thought far more 
Of deeds of war 
Than what the dames were wearing. 
But in this age 
It’s all the rage, 
For men to come a-flocking 
Whene’er they see 
A wee bare knee 
Without a bit of stocking. 
—Missouri Showme. 


SYMPATHY 
“Willie,” said his mother, “I must 
insist that you stop shooting craps— 
those poor little things have just as 
much right to live as you have.”— 
Michigan Gargoyle. 


WHAT’S HIS ADDRESS? 


Mr. King—You don't seem to worry 
much about your debts. 

Mr. Jack—No, I always borrow from 
a pessimist who don’t expect to get it 
back—Stanford Chaparral. 
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“I’ve got a fellow who owns a swell 
car. Do you love anyone who owns 
a car?” 

“Anyone.” 

—Washington Sun Dodger. 











JUDGE’S COLLEGE WITS 
NUMBER 


‘THE annual College Wits Num- 
ber of Judge has been one of 
the most notable issues in the 
magazine field. Its next appear- 
ance will be early in May, some- 
what later than formerly, in order 
that contributors may have a more 
leisurely period in which to pre- 
pare for it. All matter intended 
for it, however, must be in hand 
early in March. The number of 
College Comics has more than 
doubled during the past three 
years, admittedly through Judge's 
influence, and the next College 
Wits Number of His Honor should 
surpass all others in the amusing 
variety of its contents. All mat- 
ter published in this annual num- 
ber is original, and its text and 
illustrations show the happy spirit 
of the college boys and girls the 
country over as no other medium 
can set it forth. Three valuable 
silver cups are given as principal 
prizes, and all contributions used 
will be paid for at usual rates. 
This timely notice is given in 
order that intending contributors 
may prepare themselves for the 
joyous contest of wits. 











RESENTMENT 


Free Verse Writer — Oh, 
poets are born, not made! 

“See here, son! Write all that durn 
rot you want, but don’t you go blaming 
mother and me for it; we won't stand 
for it!"—Pitt Panther. 


NATURAL CLIMAX 


“Jim Bilkins is dead.” 

“How come?” 

“He stuck his head into the Red 
Dog saloon and hollered fre.” 

“Well?” 

“They did.”—I/linois Siren. 


IMPOSSIBLE 


“Isn’t that the story you recently 
sold to Art-reels?” said the motion 
picture director to the famous author 
as the vivid film drama unrolled be- 
fore them. 

“Impossible,” murmured the great 
man incredulously, “it’s the identical 
plot.”—Columbia Jester. 
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father, 


AMERICANS 
A busy guy is Henry Hurls— 
He’s always picking up strange girls. 
But don’t think he’s a Sporting gink— 
He just works at the skating rink. 
—Ohio Sun Dial. 


TO PLEASE THE LAD 


Son—I see they have measles in 
that corner house, papa! 

Prof. (absently)—Yes! Yes! Shall 
we go in and get some?—Iowa Frivol. 


HOW STUPID! 

Daughter—How do you like my new 
party gown, father? 

Father — Why, daughter! You 
surely aren’t going out with half of 
your back exposed? 

Daughter (looking in mirror)—OQh, 


father! How stupid of me. I have 
this dress on backwards. — Chicago 
Phoenix. 


ANTICLIMAX 
1923—I was walking down the street 
last night and picked up a wonderful 
girl. 
1924—-What did she do? 


“She just said ‘Thank you,’ and 


walked away.”—Colgate Banter. 





“Sis, haven’t you and Jim been en- 

gaged long enough to get married?” 

“Too long; he hasn’t got a cent left.” 
—Columbia Jester. 








Digest of the World’s Humor 


“A woman never takes any stock in 
this lifelong devotion business.” 

“What say?” 

“After a man has been devoted for 
twenty years he’s merely on proba- 
tion.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“I trust, Mr. Borum,” said Miss 
Cutting, as the young man was about 
to depart, “that you will spend one 
more afternoon with us before we 
move into our new house.” 

“Delighted, I assure you, Miss Cut- 
ting,” replied Borum. “By the way, 
when do you expect to move?” 

“I’m not positive as to the exact 
date,” she answered, “but the work- 
men began excavating for the cellar 
yesterday, and papa expects the house 
to be finished in about eighteen 
months.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Our idea of a real yellow peril is a 
lovely young woman wearing yellow 
stockings.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Professor Diggs, have you ever 
discovered a buried city?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And what do you chiefly enjoy 
about that kind of work?” 

“Well, for one thing, when you un- 
earth a city that has been buried for 
two or three thousand years, you don’t 
have to listen to the reminiscences of 
the oldest inhabitant.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


“What's this contraption?” 

“A labor saving device,” says the 
young wife. “I bought it this morn- 
ing 

“What kind of labor?” 

“Dear me! The agent talked so 


fast I forgot to ask.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 





Gay Gentleman—Could you oblige 
me with a programme? 
Box Office Attendant — But the 
show’s nearly over! 
“I know that, but I want to prove 
to my wife where I’ve been!” 
—Lonadop Mail 











“Hullo! MThere’s that Robinson girl 
living up to her usual motto.” 

“What's that?” 

“Never put off to-morrow what you 
can take off to-day!”—London Mail. 


Daddy came home from the office 
early one evening, and mother had not 
returned from some friends whom she 
had been visiting for tea. 

Little four-year-old Gwennie ran up 
to her father’s side. 

“Daddy,” she cried, “I’ve been want- 
ing to see you for a long time when 
mother’s not near.” 

“Why, my little girl?” asked the 
father. 

“Well, dad,” answered Gwennie, 
“please don’t tell mother, because she’s 
an awful dear, but I don’t think she 
knows much about bringing up chil- 
dren.” 

“What makes you think that?” asked 
her father. 

“Well,” replied Gwennie, “she makes 
me go to bed when I am wide awake, 
and she makes me get up when I am 
awful sleepy.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


William Allen White, the Kansas 
editor, was talking about droughts. 

“One summer, during a terrible 
drought,” he said, “a tourist was pass- 
ing through Arizona. He put up one 
night in a town so dried up that even 
the trees had yellowed and withered. 

“Does it never rain here?’ the 
tourist said to the landlord of the hot, 
dusty hole. 

“*Rain?’ said the landlord. ‘Why, 
stranger, there’s five-year-old bull- 
frogs in this here town wot ain’t never 
learned to swim yet.’”—Detroit Free 
Press 


Negro Parson (soliciting funds)— 
Bruddern, dis church hab got to walk 

Deacon (in amen corner)—Amen, 
brudder, let ’er walk. 

Parson—Brudder, dis church hab got 
to run. 

Deacon—Amen, brudder, let ’er run. 
P “Bruddern, dis church hab got ter 
y.” 

“Amen, brudder, let ’er fly.” 

“Bruddern, it’s gwinter take money 
to make dis church fly.” 

“Let ’er walk, brudder, let ‘er walk!” 

—WNashville Tennessean. 


The American woman, whose face 
used to be her fortune, spent $145,000,- 
000 last year on cosmetics, proving 
that her face is now somebody else’s 
fortune.—Washington Post. 


She—I’d so like to wear the en- 
gagement ring at the party, dear. Can 
you get it on time? 

He — Impossible, darling. The 
jeweler says I must pay cash down.— 
Boston Transcript. 


“What kind of a place is your neigh- 
boring town of Torpidity?” asked a 
recently arrived guest. 

“Well, Ill tell you,” replied the 
landlord of the tavern at Grudge. 
“The Ku Klux Klan made a parade 
there one night last week, and the 
folks called it an op’ry.”"—-Kansas City 
Star. 


Fortune-teller—You wish to know 
about your future husband? 

Customer—No; I wish to know the 
past of my present husband for future 
use.—Boston Transcript. 


“Do you remember your class yell?” 

“Yes, and it wasn’t very expressive. 
I’ve got a son in college now, and you 
ought to hear me wher, I audit his 
bills."—Kansas City Journal 





Jill (after earnest scrutiny of 
mother’s latest)—I s’pose the ladies 
and the gentlemen dance in separate 
rooms, don’t they, mummie? 

London Opinion. 














Old Mac (to young Englishman 
anxious to marry his daughter)—Ye 
speak at great length aboot yer hon- 
ored name. Noo, what I want to 
ascertain is, whatna bank honors it, 
and for hoo much?—London Weekly 


Telegraph. ' 


“It says here: ‘One of the idols 
most revered by any heathen is a 
figure of a woman, seated, resting her 
chin in her hands,’” said Mrs. Smith, 
reading from a book. 

“Which proves they are about the 
wisest people on earth,” suggested her 
husband. 

“How so, Joshua?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Smith, with em- 
phasis, “because they make a deity of 
a woman who has sense enough to 
give her chin a _ rest.” — London 
Opinion. 


He—Why are you women always 
going to bargain sales in the hope of 
getting something for nothing? 

She—For the same reason you men 
are always going to poker clubs. — 
Washington Post. 

“Queer times we live in, queer 
times.” 

“How now, Sempronius?” 

“T see a woman has won a billiard 
contest and a man a prize for baking 
the best loaf of bread.’”—Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 


“I hear George is to be married 
next month to that brunette he be 
came engaged to at the beach.” 

“Why, I thought that was one of 
of those temporary summer engage- 
ments.” 

“George thought so, too.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“A feller came to my house tuther 
day, wanting me to take stock in the 
Disarmament League, or something of 
the sort, at a dollar a share,” related 
Gap Johnson of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. 

“IT don’t reckon you bought none,” 
returned an acquaintance. 

“You’re mighty durn right, I didn’t! 
While he was showing ’em to me he 
stepped on the tail of one of the dogs, 
and when the pore varmint snapped 
at him the infernal cuss kicked the 
dog. 1 wouldn’t buy nuth’n’ from no 
such inhuman scoundrel as that, if I 
never got rich!”—Kansas City Star 

Buck—You don’t seem to think 
much of Jigger. 

Wing—No, he is deceitful. 

“T didn’t think that of him.” 

“Well, he is. He has one kind of 
tobacco which he smokes himself and 
another he gives to his friends when 
they ask for the makin’s.”—Youngs- 
town Telegram. 





A country schoolma’am was examin- 
ing her pupils for the benefit of the 
members of the school board. The 
youngsters went through their paces 
nervously and did fairly well until the 
teacher asked the question, “Who 
wrote Hamlet?” There was a lull of 
exhaustion and no one answered. She 
asked again, and this time a bit more 
sternly: “Who wrote Hamlet?” 

Little Johnny Jones piped up de- 
fensively, “Please, teacher, I didn’t.” 

“Ha, ha!” Director Blank chuckled 
aloud. “The little skeesicks! T’ll 
bet he did.”—Everybody’s. 


“It will always seem strange to us,” 
says Colonel George Bailey, “that a 
man will roar at a one-cent tax on a 
lemonade and almost want to kiss the 
bootlegger who soaks him to the tune 
of $16 a quart for hootch.”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


“What is your ambition?” 

“To be rich enough to own an auto- 
mobile of my own.” 

“But you already own a car?’ 

“I know that, but you don’t know 
how tired I’ve grown of having to 
argue with the wife and the daughter 
and the son every time I want to use 
it."—Detroit Free Press. 
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The late Edgar Saltus—that bril- 
liant cynic—was lunching with a 
friend &t Claridge’s hotel in London 
one day. 

A young couple entered, and Mr. 


Saltus’s friénd murmured with a 
smile: 
“See that couple? Well, Edgar, 


they’re engaged. I heard him in the 
lounge this morning begging for just 
one. 

“Engaged ? Nonsense!” said Mr. 
Saltus, and he laughed cynically. 
“That’s Lord Laceland and his Ameri- 
can wife. They’ve been married over 
a year, man. It was a fiver he was 
begging for.’”—Detroit Free Press. 


Strict Parent—From my observa- 
tion of him last night I should say 
that that young man of yours was 
rather wild. 

Daughter—Of course. It was your 
watching him that made him wild. He 
wanted you to go upstairs and leave 
us alone.—Boston Transcript. 


“What sort of an appearing feller 
was he?” demanded Constable Sam T. 
Slackputter of Petunia. 

“Aw, just a hopeless looking gent 
with a home brew nose,” replied old 
Riley Rezzidew.—Kansas City Star 
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(Reproduced from “A Book of Drawings by H. M. Bateman,” by courtesy 
of Messrs. Methuen & Co., Ltd.)—Tit-Bits. 
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The Guest—It’s very easy to know you have a new maid. The 
fingerprints on the plates are so different.”"—Le Rire (Paris). 


Ef you wuz ter ride in de ol’ oxo- 
mobile in dis day an’ time folks 
would say you wuz a back number; 
but even at that, it’s lots better’n 
bein’ tossed ter glory by a limousine 
that disputes de road with a railroad 
train.—Atlanta Constitution. 


“Ain't no old-folk in dis town,” re- 
marked a colored laborer as _ he 
pitched a shovelful of dirt from one 
side of the road to the other and 
stopped to rest awhile. 

“No old-folkses ’tall; ’n no chilluns, 
neither. All the old folks rassel 
round like young uns and de chillun 
dun growed up ’fore dey gits started!” 

After which soliloquy he resumed 
work, for a few minutes.—Florida 
Times-Union. 


“How did you get on with spelling?” 
Harry’s mother asked him, after his 
first day at school. “You look so 
pleased that I’m sure you did well.” 

“No. I couldn’t spell much of any- 
thing,” admitted Harry, “and I couldn't 
remember the arithmetic very well, 
nor the geography.” 

The mother showed her disappoint- 
ment, but Harry had consolation in 
reserve. 

“But that’s no matter, mother,” he 
said; “the boys admire me; they say 
I’ve got the biggest feet in the class.” 
—Chicago News. 


A farmer boy in Maine hung a pedo- 
meter around his neck and it showed 
that he covered thirteen miles while 
doing the chores. But the Eldorado 
Times says a woman walks leagues 
farther than that while trying on a new 
coat before the store mirror.—Kansas 
City Star. 


Ist Knut—I wonder why those girls 
didn’t answer us when we spoke to 
them? 

2nd Knut—Oh, I expect they’re 
telephone girls!—London Mail. 


“IT thought you said the world was 
coming to an end in thirty days.” 

“I did,” replied the soothsayer. 
“That prediction enabled me to renew 
a five-year lease with my landlord on 
very favorable terms.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Now that all the girls dress like 
that, the vamp has to do some real 
acting to put over the idea of wicked- 
ness.—Lincoln Star. 


A colored preacher in Alabama was 
one day talking to one of his aged 
parishioners, who ventured to express 
the opinion that ministers ought to be 
better ‘paid. 

“T’se sho’ glad to hear yo’ say dat, 
responded the parson warmly. “I’se 
pleased dat yo’ think so much of de 
ministers. So yo’ think we’d ought 
to get bigger salaries?” 

“Sho’ I does,” said the old man. 
“Den we'd get a better class o’ men.” 
—Houston Post. 


” 


“Now look here, Johnson, this man 
is doing double the work you do.” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling him, 
sir; but he won’t stop.”—The Chris- 
tian Register (Boston). 


“That infant next door cries con- 
stantly.” 

“And yet,” mused Senator Sorghum, 
“1 don’t believe he actually has any- 
thing on his mind. He’s probably just 
filibustering.”—Washington Star. 


“Why do you recommend this lip- 
stick? Do the girls prefer it?” 

“I can’t say about that, Miss, but I 
do know that the boys like the taste 
of it.”~—Louisville Courier-Journal. 








“They told us,” said General Herbert 
G. Maxwell at a banquet in Chicago, 
“that it was a war to end war, and 
now, for all their peace and confer- 
ences, they are arming worse than 
ever. 

“They remind me of the chap who 
was asked for advice. 

“ ‘George,’ a married friend said to 
this chap, ‘my wife broke a china din- 
ner plate over my head last night. 
What would you advise me to do?’ 

“*There’s only one thing for you to 
do,’ said George. 

“‘And what’s that, old man?’ said 
the married chap eagerly. 

“*Buy tin dinner plates,’ said 
George.”—Detroit Free Press. 


, — Lady—Henry Smith drinks aw- 
ully. 

Second Lady—Does he drink period- 
ically? 

“I don’t know what it’s called, but it 
surely is horrible smelling stuff.”—- 
Washington Times. 


“Who do you s’pose that queer look- 
ing feller was?” asked old Riley Rez- 
zidew, who was lounging in the lobby 
of the Petunia tavern. 

“A moving picture actor, I guess 
likely,” replied the landlord. “’Ten- 
nyrate, when he signed his name he 
registered disgust.”—Kansas City Star. 


“Was Mr. Grabcoin in his office 
when you called?” . 

“No, he must have been playing 
golf.” 

“Are you sure about that?” 

“Reasonably sure. The office force 
seemed to think he wouldn’t be back 
soon. Most of the clerks had their 
feet up on their desks and three 
stenographers were glued to tele- 
phones.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“I wonder if he knows I have 
money,” mused the girl who wanted to 
be loved for herself alone. 

“Has he proposed?” asked her best 
friend. 

“Why—er—yes,”” she admitted. 

“Then he knows,” declared her best 
friend positively.—Detroit Free Press. 


Park-keeper (giving a friendly warning)—You musn’t sit there. 
Lady (pugnaciously)—’Ere I am, an’ ’ere I stick!—London Mail. 
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“Mummy, isn’t that monkey like Uncle George?” 
“Hush, darling, you musn’t say things like that.” 
“But the monkey can’t understand; can he, mummy?” 


Little Jackie was spending a holiday 
in the country and was highly enter- 
tained by everything he saw in the 
barn and farmyard. 

The old red hen’s cackle to announce 
that she had laid an egg was a never- 
failing source of delight. He always 
wanted someone to get the egg im- 
mediately. 

One day he was allowed the privi- 
lege of going all by himself to fetch 
the treasure. 

In a few minutes he came running 
back excitedly, but his eagerness was 
too great. He tripped and fell. 

In a minute his hands and blouse 
were smeared with yellow as he 
clutched bits of broken shell. 

But he came up smiling 
mother. 

“Oh, mummie,” he cried, as he held 
up the fragments. “I had a fall, but 
it’s all right, ‘cause I didn’t lose any- 
thing only the juice!”—Chicago News. 


to his 


“Hullo! William,” said Hendy: 
“wheer’s thoo getten that black eye?” 

“Wey,” replied William, dolefully, 
“thoo sees, oor Jack’s just gettin’ back 
fro’ his honeymoon, an’ it wor me as 
persuaded him to get marrit.”—Lon- 
don Weekly Telegraph. 


—London Opinion. 


A lady noted for her happy wit was 
talking one day at a tea about the art 
of flattery. 

“To flatter a girl,” she said, “the 
direct compliment should be rarely 


used. It is too knock-down in its 
effect. Like a sledge-hammer, you 
know. 


“The indirect, the delicate compli- 
ment succeeds much better. For ex- 
ample, a young man should never tell 
a girl that she has pretty legs. The 
girl would probably be offended. But 
she would think him the nicest fellow 
in the world if he should say to her: 

“*Your new hat is simply lovely, but 
no one will ever notice it, unless you 
lengthen your skirts.’”—Las Angeles 
Times. 


“So the Colonel is a connoisseur in 
hootch?” 

“Well, he has good judgment.” 

“Eh?” 

“Won’t drink any of 
ville Courier-Journal. 


it.”—Louis- 


Hub—That new partner of mine is 
never satisfied. He wants everything 
he sees. 

Wife—You must hurry and intro- 
duce our daughter to him.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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The late George Loane Tucker, the 
movie pioneer. was noted in Los 
Angeles for his fastidious tastes. 

Mr. Tucker was lunching one day 
in a Los Angeles restaurant, and at a 
nearby table sat a movie king whose 
table manners left much to be desired. 
The man ate his soup in a specially 
noisy manner. 

Eating away, he leaned towards Mr. 
Tucker and said: 

“This is durn good soup, George.” 

“It sounds good,” Mr. Tucker re- 
plied.— Detroit Free Press. 


Mrs. Homebody — Mrs. Peewee 
knows how to manage her husband. - 
She has him eating out of her hand. 

Mr. Homebody—Lucky stiff! Then 
he’ doesn’t have any dishes to wash.— 
Boston Globe. 


“Daughter,” said the cautious moth- 
er, “you should know, absolutely, 
that you love James above all things, 
before you marry him.” 

“For mercy’s sake, mamma,” pouted 
the girl, “you are so unreasonable! 
How can I know how much I love 
him until I marry him and give him 
a chance to treat me mean and see 
if I can stick to him!”—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


We are now ready to receive expert 
opinions as to the best means of run- 
ning the furnace without burning any 
coal.—Fayette (Mo.) Advertiser. 


“Pa,” said young Thomas Twobble, 
“what’s a golf hazard?” 

“Some of the stuff that’s handed 
around in the locker rooms, son.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Does wealth bring happiness?” 

“T’ll say it does,” replied Mr. Dustin 
Stax. “You ought to see the head 
waiter smile when I give him a tip.” — 
Washington Star. 


Bobby came home from his first day 
at kindergarten with the announce- 
ment that he could write. Upon 
being given pencil and paper he made 
his usual meaningless scribbles. 

“But what,” said his mother. “does 
it say?” 

“How do I know?” answered Bobby. 
“TI haven’t learned to read it yet.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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She—Do you know the Barber of 
Seville? 
He—I am not acquainted with him, 
because I always shave myself. 
—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 
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“Of course, my boy, when I was your age I sowed a few wild oats.” 
“You're a lucky beggar to have had your fling before oats got so beastly tame.” 


HER SELECTION 


Mabel—How ever did you make up 
your mind to marry George instead of 
John? 

Helen—Very simple. I went out 
with each on a dark day. John said: 
“It looks like rain, but we'll take a 
chance.” George said: “It looks like 
rain. We'll take a taxi.” 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


“Whose room are you making the 
rug for?” asked a little girl of her 
mother. 

“Why, this is for my room, and I’m 
making it real nice, and it’s more for 
looks than to be walked on.” 

“Well, you better put it under the 
bed, then.” 


Her Vanity Case 
By Pearl Whitney 


HEN she stopped at the 
market, or paid social 
calls, 
She took out her vanity case, 
She used it in old university 
halls, 
While they lectured on Ein- 
stein and space; 
And entering church, as she 
dropped on her knees, 
She’d powder her nose just a 
bit, if you please, 
And her cheeks would grow 
pinker by several degrees 
When she took out her vanity 
case. 


Men hustled her furniture out 
of the fire; 

She took out her vanity case 
And sat on the curb as the 
flames mounted higher 
And daintily fixed up her 

face; 
The house was insured, never 
mind if it burned, 

The firemen and neighbors 
seemed too much con- 
cerned! 

To bear things with calmness 
was easily learned 
hen she took out her vanity 
case. 


But one day she died, and her 
kindred all said, 
“Shall we take out her vanity 
case, 
Or leave it with her in the 
coffin? Though dead 
She'll rise from her burial- 
place 
And restlessly wander for many 
a year 
With groanings and moanings 
to find it, we fear; 
No, let us make sure in some 
happier sphere 
She can take out her vanity 
case.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD 
Patron—Have you frog legs? 
Waitress—Quit your kidding, and 

give your order. 


PREPARATION 


“Jones seems to be cultivating a 
foreign accent. 

“Yes. He intends to become a 
socialist speaker. 
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Jonah goes with a bird to visit the sage of Mulberry Bend 
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What’s Wrong 


It’s so easy to make embarrassing mistakes 
in public—so easy to commit blunders that 


DIC 


make people misjudge you. 


Can you find 


the mistake or mistakes that are being 
made in this picture? Can you foint out 


what is wrong? 


If you are not sure, read 


the interesting article below, and perhaps 
you will be able to find out. 


T is a mark of extreme good breeding 
and culture to be able to do at all times 
exactly what is correct. This 

ially true in public where strangers 

udge us by what we doand say. The ex- 
stence of fixed rules of etiquette makes it 
to know whether we are 
are doing 


iS es- 


asy for people 
iking mistakes or whether we 





the music cease 
and he must return 
o his original part- 
ner? Do you know 
the correct dancing 
positions ? 

How should a wo- 


man accept a dance 


and how should she 























This 


icture? 





to) 
the thing that is absolutely correct and refuse it> How ca 
Itured. They are quick to judge—and the embarassment 
quick to condemn. It depends entirely of being a_ wall- 
upon our — of the important flower be avoided? : 
ttle rules of iquette whether they How many times may a girl cance wit the 
pect and bel re us, or receive an en- S@me partner without breaking the rules of 
i. ea : ee eee ee" etiquette? Is it considered correct, in social 
rely wrong and prejudiced impression. "Sk Seagate ee et ae 
, : ; , circles, for a young woman to wander awa 
In public, many little questions of good from the bi ll-room ‘with her partner? 
mduct arise. By public, we mean at a Verv often intro oh tions must be made in 
heatre, in the street, on the train, in the the ball-room. Should a man be introduce 1 
restaurant and hotel—wherever.men pee. to a woman, or a woman tga man? I 
¥ who are trangers mingle togethe 4% correct to say, Tiss Bro un, meet Vr. Smiuth 
ive one another by action and speech. or Mr. Smith, meet Mz: Brown? Which 
It is not enough to know that one is well- of these two f 2 j rrect: Bobby, this 
red. One must see that the strangers one its Mrs or M Smith, this is Bobby? 
eets every day get no 1m- When intro ¥ a mar4ri 
ression to the contrary. *woman 1 a single woman 
Do you know the little hould you say, Mrs. Brown, 
les of good conduct tha Do You Know— allow me to present ‘Miss Seah 
ide the cultured from the how to introduce me . or Miss Smith, allow me to 
Iture 1, that erve as mer rre ? bresent Mrs. Brown. 
a how to answer a Wl! leaving the _ ball 
; I ation? r 1 1 gu expect 
how to greet a man or t kt hostess? What 
rra scquaintance in public? 1d ¢ neemiale inet 
“- how t rch when leaves? What 
st of sees Id f eman guest 
Per ay wr how to us er prop- > Tt te only by imowine 
good clety are expect i to rly? ; ke , an 
follow rigidly? Perhaps the eee to word ‘ premise A ~Neascc: #- tins 
wing questions will help scknowled ? One Can avord the ¢ r : ? 
uu find out just how much | pAgw: nv ar . age pple 
1 know about etiquette. theatre as pera? RGSES, SE WEE SEC TESPCCs 
Deane dn at i ieee admiratior rhe ) — 
Etiquette at the thing that is she ne come ntact wit! 
sare and entencad? 
Theatre cuca In the Street 
When a man and woman The ure uuntless tests 
walk down the theatre aisle together, should good manners that distinguish the well- 
the man precede the woman? May they bred in public. For instance, the man must 
valk arm-in-arm? When the usher indi- know exactly what is trrect when he is 
ates their places, should the woman enter walking with a young woman. According 
rst or the man? to etiquette, is it ever p nissible for a 
Many puzzling questions of conduct con- an to take a woman's arm? May a woman 
front the members of a tl » party who take a gentleman's arm? When walking 
ccupy a box. Whi ‘ should the with two women, should a man take his 
women take and which the men? Sh vuld 1 place between them or on the outside? 
the women remove their hats—or don’t the When is it permissible for a man to pay a 
wear any? What should women wear to woman's fare on the street-car or railroad? 
the theatre in the evening? What should Who enters the car first, the woman or the 
men wear? Is it correct fora man toleave man? Wi ho leaves the car first? 
a woman alone during y intermission? If a man and woman who have met only 
At the theatre, «€ Vi le neces of good con luct once before encounter each other in the 
‘an be more strikingly portrayed than per- street, who should make the first sign of 
haps anywhere els Here, with people recognition? Is the woman expected to 
urrounding us on all sides, we are admired smile and nod before the gentleman raises 


is being cultured, well-poised and attrac- 
tive, or we are looked upon as coarse and ill- 
bred. It depends entirely upon how well 
one knows and follows the rules of etiquette. 


At the Dance 


How should the man ask a woman to 
dance? What should he say to her when 


his hat? On what 
be raised? 
People of 
once. They know 
say on every 
know that they are 
correct, they are 
fied. They are 


culture 
occasion, 


calm, 


ible 


occasions should the hat 
can be recognized at 
exactly what to do and 
and because they 
doing absolutely what is 
well-poised, digni- 


to mingle with the 


most highly cultivated people, in the highest 
social « circle and yet be entirely it ease. 


The Book of mogncnanirwed 
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$960 
Size of top 1 
GOneRe aR 38 igh 
seat The 
cushion is &52° 


extra in your 
material 


Prices FOB 
New York_ 
City 


We are specialists increating Quaintly designed 
Rooms and unusual pieces,done in the style of 

our early American home-builders and cabinet- 
makers. Careful attentionto form and workman 
Ship makes our furniture much sought after by 
those desiring individual things at amoderate price. | 
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Drawn by Gitstrt R. THomson, Jk 


Editor—Why, this book was written 
by Convict 97423. 

Ex-Convict—Yeah! 
name. 


Dat’s me pen 


REEL TRYING 
Friend—Did you allow Miss Sweet 
to resign? 
Director—Yes. She was a fine girl, 
but I grew tired of trying to screen 
her faults. 


—— thin About 
Cuticura Soap 


Suggests Efficiency 


Soap, ‘alcum,25¢e.everywhere. Forsamples 
ee a 7 Salden. Mass. 























Give Us This Day Our Daily 
Dozen 
By Lynbrook Barry 


(With apologies to Walter Camp) 


7:00 A.M.—Without warning, Big Ben 
calls. Ist Movement: Push blan- 
ket down. Sit up straight. Yawn 
once to left—once to right. Pull 
blanket back towards head of bed. 
Let body relax. 

7:15 A.M.—(Voice from downstairs) : 
“John, it’s a quarter past seven. 
You'll be late again! John, do 
you hear me? J-o-h-n!! You 
lazy good-for-nothing! Get up 
this minute!” 2d Movement: 
Snap out of it with a sudden start. 
“I hear you calling me.” Throw 
blanket to side with left hand. 
Close window with right. 

7:16 A.M.—3d Movement: Pivot to 
right, throwing both legs so that 
feet hit the deck. Come to stand- 
ing position. Raise arms upward, 
as you take a deep yawn. Repeat 
until you regain consciousness. 

7:18 A.M.—4th Movement: Bend 
trunk forward and reach out for 
bathrobe. Snap into it. Take 
short run to bathroom. 

7:19 A.M.—Sth Movement: 
shaving brush with right hand 
and prepare lather. Grip free 
end of strop between teeth and 
run razor up and down strop by 
using available hand. Alternate 
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movement of hands. Then re- 
verse and speed up lather and 
strop movements. Shave! 


7:25 A.M.—6th Movement: Turn on 
cold shower. Snap under it. 
Shimmey profusely or shiver. If 
you prefer the Toddle, the exer- 
cise is optional. 

7:30 A.M.—7th Movement: Snap into 
clothes. Crawl under dresser for 
lost collar button. Finish dress- 
ing. 

7:40 A.M.—8th Movement: Rush 
downstairs for breakfast. Hurdle 
wrinkles in living-room rug ‘o 
avoid tripping. Bid the Mrs. 
a top o’ the morning. Toss in 
two four-minute eggs in three 
seconds. Grab a roll with left 
hand and a cup of coffee with the 
right. Gulp! 

7:45 A.M.—9th Movement: Rush to 
hat rack. Pick off your brown 
derby. 

7:46 A.M.—10th Movement: Toss the 
wife a so-long smack! 

7:46%, A.M.—1I1th Movement: Dash 
for the street car. Take running 
hop, step and a jump and swing 
aboard the platform. Move for- 
ward to center of car. Commence 
swinging exercises with the other 
strap hangers. 

8:00 A.M.—12th Movement: Sprint to 
the office and arrive as usual, just 
—on the dotted line with the rest 
of the daily dozens. 
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How You Can Help Make 


Judge’s National Smile 
Week a Big Success 


Ask your motion picture theater to 
run the best comedies during the 
week of February 5th to 12th. 


Buy humorous books that week 
but don’t until 


good smile book to-day. 


wait then. Buy a 


Look through your local paper for 
smiling faces and ask the concerns 
in your city to run smiling faces in 
their copy. 


If there’s an orphans’ home or a 
charitable institution of any kind in 
your city, see that the inmates are 
made happy during that week par- 
ticularly. 


Do your smiling bit always to show 
that the readers of JupGE are live, 
up-to-date, smiling people who know 
the value of a cheerful spirit. 


Above all—YOU SMILE. 


find them. 
each count as a point. 


end of JUDGE’S 


every member of 
to enter the contest. 


low. 


Philadelphia, 
Francisco. 


ton, Omaha, 
Antonio, San 


Idaho, Oregon. 





the country. 


Read the rules on this page. 
And work for the success of 


JU DGE’S 
National Smile Week 
February 5th to 12th, 1922 


Some of the People who have Endorsed 
JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 


Mayors of the following cities: Portland, Ore., New York, Waterbury, Scran- 
Baltimore, 





1000 for Smiling Faces! 


AVE you ever thought how much America’s great 
advertisers contribute 
has made our great country famous? 

The few smiling faces on this page are but a very 
small part of the hundreds and thousands of smiles in all 
the newspapers and magazines of the country every day. 

Clip these faces out and save them wherever you 
Each counts a point in the famous $1000 
for Smiling Faces Contest. 


toward the smile that 


The faces on this page 


This fascinating and joyous contest will close at the 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK, and 
JupGE’s family of readers ought to 
be represented, though it isn’t necessary to be a reader 


They're easy to fol- 


Columbus, Minneapolis, San 


Governors of the following states: So. Dakota, Louisiana, Nebraska, Maine, 


Besides a long list of U. S. Senators, Congressmen, Business Men all over 





to 





Each smiling face clipped from any 
magazine or newspaper advertisement 
will count as a point in JupGr’s Na- 
tional Smile Week Contest. To the 
persons who send the largest number 
of smiling faces clipped from any mag- 
azine or newspaper advertisement 
published on or before midnight, Feb- ?. 
ruary 12th, the following cash prizes 
will be given: 
For the largest number - - $500.00 
For the second largest num- 

ber - - 


- 250.00 t. 
For the third - - - - - 


100.00 
For the fourth - - - - - 50.00 
For the next ten, each - - 10.00 

. Clippings made from now on, from 5. 


any newspaper or magazine adver- 
tisement either current or back num- 


bers (no more than five points will be 
allowed from any one advertisement) 
may be entered. The same advertise- 
ment in the same magazine or news- 
paper may be used but once by any 
competitor. 


Clippings must be mailed on or be- 
fore midnight of February 13th, 
1922, when the contest closes. Don’t 
send any clippings until you send 
them all. 


This contest is open to you whether 
you are a subscriber to JuDGE or not. 
It is not necessary that you buy the 
magazine in order to enter the contest. 


Employees, or members of the families 
of the employees of the Leslie-Judge 
Company are barred from this contest. 


. The 


HERE ARE THE EASY RULES OF THE CONTEST: 


6. 


Checks will be mailed to the winners 
as soon as the winners are determined. 


. In the event of ties, prizes identical 


in character with that offered will be 
give to each of those so tying. 


names of the winners will be 
published in a number of JuDGE issued 
during April, 1922. 


. Address all clippings, with the total 


number of faces indicated on each 
package, to “Chairman, JupDGE’s 
National Smile Week Committee,” 
627 West 43d Street, New York City. 
Clippings will not be returned. All 
inquiries regarding this contest should 
be addressed to the Chairman, accom- 
panied by a stamp for reply. 






































The very latest and 
best, authoritative 


Guide Books 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are Interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 


They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you wi!l gain much from 
their interesting text and the - pe »markable 


pictures which uve been s — ly gathered 
{ur these books and printed from new type 
aad plates on fine quality book paper 











Profusely illustrated with phote graphs and 
maps. Up-to date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Vir gin Islands, "St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique . Lucia, Bar bados Trinidad, Cura- 
cao, € overing excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting cbert easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, ficxible bind ling, Cover 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent eaeine $] 
on receipt of price 














A companion volume to the kook on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to th 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data: 
Commerce Havana; Cabana; Morro Castk 4 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
nformation; Matanzas: Transportation. 
Post Cf Santiago; Antilla: Manzanillo: 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer! 


ican Colonies; Churches: Social Customs 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi’ 
da Pocket size, flexible binding 

helpful maps 


5. » ze, ye , 
") ‘olors, he aps. Sent 75 
postpaid on receipt of price. ..... Cc 


cover in cok 
WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 











| Judges’s National Smile Week 





MONG the thousands of responses 

favoring Judge’s National Smile 
Week, from prominent persons in all 
walks of life, come occasional bits of 
humor and cheer worthy of reproduc- 
tion, 

George T. Treadwell, of Selma, Ala- 
bama, sends in his letter something 
that this generation perhaps has not 
seen, although the grandfathers will 
remember it—Josh Billings’s “How to 
Laugh”: 

“Thar is one kind ov a laff that i 
always did rekommend: it looks out 
ov the eye fust with a merry twinkle, 
then it kreeps down on its hands and 
knees and plays around the mouth like 
a pretty moth around the blaze ov a 
kandle, then it steals over into the 
dimples ov the cheeks and rides around 
into those little whirlpools for a while, 
then it lites up the whole face like 
the mello bloom on a damask rose, 
then it swims oph on the air with a 
peal az klear and az happy aza dinner- 
bell, then it goes back agin on golden 
tiptoze like an angel out for an air- 
ing, and laze down on its little bed 
of violets in the heart where it cum 
from.” 


Forrest V. Routt, Principal, Alham- 
bra City High School, Alhambra, Cal., 


| writes: 


that will produce and 
promote clean and 
| wholesome’ mirth. I 


| the sensualist, 
| sneer of 


| frank, open, 


| the 
sickly 


| mirth, good fellowship, 


| Thomas D. Schall, 


| contributes 
| rhyme: 


“I am heart and soul for anything 


have long been an en- 
thusiastic advocate of 
the value and power of 
the smile: not the sar- 
donic grin of the misan- 
thrope; not the leer of 
nor the 
the supercili- 
not the smirk of 
egotist, nor the 
simper of the 
sentimentalist; but the 
toothpaste- 
ad smile of whole-souled 


ous; 


and good humor.” 


Representative 
writ- 
ing from Washington, 
this timely 


Sing a song of Volstead, 
Snoot full of rye, 
Four .and twenty high- 


balls 
In his tummy lie. 
When the Court was 
opened, 
The stew was in a 


daze, 
At the Judge’s murmur: 
“Ten dollars or ten 
days!” 


William R. Dodd, of 
the Health Department, 
Akron, O., writes: 

Mine is a sad story. 


cM 





Formerly known as “Smilin’” Bill, | 
was an inspiration in any gathering. 
With my smiling countenance I have 
time and again chased away the sor- 
rows and tears of others—but that was 
in the past. 

To-day I go about my work with a 
seriousness that casts a pall over my 
home. No more do I meet my wife 
with a smile. My face is drawn and 
my lips turn down. 

My friends have even turned against 
me. They look upon me with a sus- 
picion that is maddening. On every 
hand I hear it insinuated that I have 
committed some crime and that my 
conscience is slowly killing me; but on 
February 12 next it will all be over, 
and I will be able to smile again. [ 
can’t smile now, for I am engaged in 
a serious business, an occupation that 
is nerve-racking. I live in deadly 
fear that I will miss one of them. I 
am looking for smiling faces. I must 
win the contest that Judge is now 
conducting. 


Charles Chaplin wires from Holly 
wood, Cal.: “Enroll me in the smiling 
throng, and we'll all smile together!’ 


DISTANCE PREVENTS 
“My wife and I never argue.” 
“Don’t you spend any time at home 
at all?” 





Drawn by CLIVE WEED. 
A private view—The lady whose pet phrase is: 
“Y’ll make a man of you yet.” 

















WHEEZES OF THE GOBS 


WELL, FPS A AETHOD 
OF FAINTING OR 
DISGVISING THINGS, 
So AS TO MAKE ir 
HARD FOR THE 


ENEMY TO 
SEE THEM 



























waATCH ME 
Put ONE 
OVER ON 
THE GUARD 







AT THE 
{IAIN GATE 














—Great Lakes Bulletin. 


Gob (lcoking at book in library): 
“Last Days of Pompeii”—what did 
he die of? 

Mate—Oh, I dunno—some sort of 
eruption.—Sea Bag. 


“Did you know that gobs in the Navy 
always eat more than the officers.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Because there are more of them.” 
—The Periscope. 


It was drawing along towards pay | 
day and the wife of a chief spoke up: | 


shopping to- 
the paper 


to do some 
what does 


“T want 
morrow, dear, 
say?” 

“Rain, hail, storms, 
snow,” quickly warbled 
Great Lakes Bulletin. 


Medical Oficer—How did you hurt 
your back, chief? 

Jawbone Larkin—Thinking about 
moving some boxes, sir.—Naval Air 
Current. 


floods and 
the chief.— 


There is only one man at this station 
who has a right to throw the bull— 


that is the bird in the galley who puts | 
it in the stew.—Submarine Base Bal- | 


last. 


Mr. J. Ustwed was sitting dreamily 
at his mahogany desk staring unsee- 
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UST as Sir Harry Lauder has bright- 
ened the lives of millions the world 
over, so the pen he uses— 


APw 
Wat 
oferman's 


Fountain Pen 


haslightened the tasks 

of men, women and 
children in every 
corner of the 
globe. 


Ready to write 
instantly any- 
where, its smooth, 
tireless action puts 
real pleasure into hand- 
writing. It relieves its user 
from the iimited environ- 
ment of a desk or inkwell, and 
by saving time, labor and waste, 
makes itself indispensable for the 
greater efficiency of the individual. 
There is a size and a type that fits the personal 
requirement of all business men and women, 
doctors, lawyers, statesmen, students, draftsmen, 
composers, stenographers, bookkeepers—everyone in 
fact who has use for a pen. 

Individual preference in the choice of nibs is practically 
unlimited. 

PR. ny Boies $2.50 and up 
L. E. Waterman Company, 191 B’way, N. Y. 


Boston San Francisco 


Selection and service at best 
dealers the world over. 


Chicago 
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ingly at a picture of Washington 
crossing the Delaware. He was think- 
ing—thinking. . 

At last he turned to his stenographer | ' 
and said: 

“Miss Oldflower, will you take a | 
letter to my wife?” 

“Just a minute, sir,” replied the 
stenog. “I will have to go for a 


soft pencil.”—Naval Air Current. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 














America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 
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Then do it all again. MEN! LEARN To 

—Tennessee Tar. DANCE WELL 

pant Cony yours elf the pleasures and popularity 

of Le 1 Fox Trot and latest dances 

| by ARTHUR MURRAY S fascinating new net rod. 

She—What does a shipfitter do? | music or partner needed. ‘Thavaands taught suc- 

‘ es | cessfully by mail. Costs very littl 

ilor—Sees that the ship fits the | FREE DANCING LESSON 

r at all times.—Mine Force Bul- | , One lesson (in plain wrapper) free. to prove Lag 


letin. 


Sing a song of pay day— 
Sock bulged out with jack. 

Have a glorious liberty; 
Bum carfare to get back. 

Four and twenty cart-wheels 
Blown in on a Jane. 

Stay aboard till next month 


adopted a new yell: 


—Pennsylvania Searchlight. 














10c. today! Convince yourself 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 82, 290 B’way,N.Y. 
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Having recruited a fine ex-butcher 
from the boots, the barber shop has 
“Cut his lip, cut 
his jaw, leave his face raw, raw, raw!” 

















Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Cash 


If you have an earnest desire to make 
some extra money, let us tell you what 
others are doing by acting as sub- 
scription representatives for Leslie’s 

Weekly, Judge and Film Fun. | 


Address Desk 2, Agency Department, 
Leslie-Judge Company, 627 West 43d 
Street, New York City. 























The Pests! How We Love ’Em 


By BATTELL LOOMIS 
T isn’t what she says, 
That hurts. 
A wound begins to heal what time 
It spurts; 
3ut the attitude of mind, 
The laxity of fiber, 
Is what seems less than kind 
And puts me on the kyber; 
For it’s that that lets her lash out her 
Tongue quirts. 





It isn’t what I do 
That counts. 
A thing that’s done, if well done, just 
Amounts 
To nothing in her mind; 
But undone acts of labor 
Seem to be the special kind | 
That can cut her like a saber, 
And ’tis such that make her flare at 
me, 
And flounce. 


So I turned her out of doors 
One day, 
I bade her go to Mom-in-law 
And stay! 
Then I nearly lost my mind, 
And I sighed sighs that were lobar, 
As I thought myself unkind 
In my second thinking, sober, 
To have canned her. She came back 
just then, 
And say!*—?%#$$. 








Tf you don’t read Film Fun 
you don’t get all the | 
movie news 


The January issue now be- 
ing sold by your newsdealer 
See the pictures of Coming Stars. 
Read what the Present Stars are doing. 
See how they do it on the other side 
of the world. 
You get everything in Film Fun for 20c. 


At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 





ROMEIKE’ PRESS CLIPPING 

We will send you all newspaper clip- 
pings which may appear about you, your friends or any subject 
on which you may want to be “‘up-to-date.’’ F very newspaper 
or periodical of importance in the United States and Furope is 
searched Terms $7.50 for 100 clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
106-110 Seventh Avenue 


BUREAU 





New York 











































So that’s your 

You good-for-nothin’ ol’ 
Sneakin’ out th’ back way 
without payin’ your last week’s room 
rent! 


Mother Earth—Oho! 
game, is it? 
dead beat! 


THE MIRACLE 


Anne loved Freddy deeply. She 
was never late at an appointment. 
She never called him up at his office 
during the morning and early after- 
noon rush _ hours. She loved him 
devotedly. He was certain of her 
loyalty, and of her love and of her 
affection. 

Yet she did not expect him to talk 
of marriage to her. 

For she was married already. 

And to Freddy. 

She was the perfect wife. 

Freddy called her the miracle. 


WHAT SHALL ONE SAY? 

He—I seem to have incurred your 
mother’s displeasure. 

She—Yes, you are absolutely tact- 
less. 

“How’s that?” 

“You told her how natural her new 
teeth looked.” 
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BROWN’S CURIOSITY 

Walking through Wall Street 
the other day Brown saw gath- 
ered by the curb, in a little 
group, the president of a na- 
tional bank, the vice-president 
of a trust company, a partner 
of a private banking house of 
world-wide fame, and a re- 
porter. 
Brown is a good reporter. He 
scented financial history in the mak- 
ing. He hastened over and butted 
into the conversation. 
He found they each wanted to get 
either a shave or a hair cut and were 
matching quarters to see who should 
pay for the crowd. Brown’s curiosity 
cost him $7.80, including tips. 


Slandering the High Collar 


By Thomas M. Farquhar 

7 HE high choker collar “compres- 

ses the salivary glands, prevents 
circulation, induces cerebral nervous- 
ness, checks vocal efforts, and aids 
chronic congestion of the respiratory 
passages.” Such is the indictment of 
a diagnostician. Evidently a propa- 
ganda in decollete male dress reform 
is imminent, or a collapsible pattern 
is about to be put on the market. 
On hygienic principles the high 
collar has been assailed with vituper- 
ative bitterness. Social rejuvenators 
have ingeniously connected it with 
aristocratic institutions, and revolu- 
tionaries have made a collarless pro- 
letariat an ideal, while voluptuaries 
have insisted that the soft Byronic 
collar loosened the ties of society and 
morality. Sects have maintained 
that it is fit for clergymen, bride- 
grooms and cold weather only. All 
this anathema has placed anybody 
who dares to take it off under grave 
suspicion. 

The high collar is a beneficent in- 
vention. No patriot can contemplate 
the chokers of the sages without see- 
ing in them the infinite stability of 
disciplined character. No barbarian, 
torn from his vacation, will challenge 
the decent opinion of mankind by 
separating himself from the badge of 
his caste. We may yield our socks 
and pajamas; but the high collar is 
fixed in the universe as firmly as the 
three rings of Saturn. 


WITH THE MOVIES IN MIND 
Teacher—There is always room at 
the top. 
Boy—Not unless you git there early. 


A MENTAL TOURIST 


“That actor on the screen seems to 
be wandering in his mind.” 

“Yes. But the way he looks he will 
not be able to stray very far.” 


“TI think old Higgs has made a suc- 
cessful batch of home brew at last.” 

“Why?” 

“He has stopped talking about it.” 




















Develop your 
“sense of humor” 


Have you ever stopped to think how valuable a “sense of humor” 
really is? 

It is the shock absorber that softens the blow of many a hard bump. 
It is something that should be developed in every one of us, young 
or old. 

There is no way so good, to develop one’s sense of humor, as to read 


JupGE—the world’s greatest humorous weekly. 


And with its humor you get the keen philosophy of William’ Allen 


White, the sparkling wit of George Jean Nathan, Heywood: Broun, 


J. A. Waldron, Walt Mason and Walter Prichard Eaton. 


JupGeE has color-pictures in every issue—the work of the cleverest 


artists. 


its devartments,-——“Stories to Tell.” ““Told at the Nineteenth Hole.” 


“Digest of the World’s Humor,” “College Wits,” will give you many 


a hearty laugh—every week. 


The small investment—15 cents a copy—will come back to you, 


manifold, in better health, better disposition, more real happiness. 




















The Big ‘3’ Questions 
for Every Motor Car Owner 


—how can I save money on every mile that I run my car? 
—how can I keep my car out of the repair shop, easily maintain it in 
the pink of condition at all times? 

what can I do to make my car worth more, when the time comes 


to sell or trade it in? 


ae will find the answer to these questions, and hundreds more, in the book 
“Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency,” by H. W. Slauson, M.E.—you 
can, then, very easily judge for yourself the great value that this book has for 


you. 

It is the best book on the automobile published to date. It was written and 

compiled by Mr. Slauson, one of the leading Automotive Experts of the country 

and manager of the Motor Department of Lesiie’s WEEKLY. 

The book covers the whole subject of the automobile, clearly, simply and ac- 

curately. It is self-indexing, so that you can turn to the section covering any 

part of the car, without a moment's delay. 

To the motor car owner or driver this book will be of very real, positive value. 

Size 7 x 1014”, 300 pages printed on heavy plate paper, illustrated with more than 

200 half-tones and zinc etchings; flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold. 
gs; : I # 


Price, $3.00 delivery charges prepaid 


Leslie-Judge Company 
627 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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